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AIRMEN O’ WAR. 
THE SEQUEL. 


BY BOYD CABLE. 


‘We were battered all round the ring at first, 
We were hammered to hell and back, 
But we stood to old Frightful Fritz’s worst 
And we came for another whack. 
Now the fight’s swung round ; now we're winning fast, 
And we'll make it a knock-out too 
If Home docsn’t let us down at the last, 
If our backers will sce it through.’ 


THERE was a strike in one of the aircraft factories ; in fact, there 
were simultaneous strikes in many, if not most, of the factories, 
although for the moment this story is concerned only with one of 
them—or rather with its sequel. At the front they knew little or 
nothing of the strike, although, unfortunately, they knew a good 
deal of the result. On the other hand, the workers probably know 
nothing of what their strikes may mean to the front, and this is what 
I want to tell them. They have, it is true, been publicly told by a 
member of the Government that the strikes resulted in a waste of 
so many hours’ work, a shortage or reduction of output of some 
hundreds of machines, and so on; but these things are a matter 
of cold figures. If they are told the result in flesh and blood, 
they may look at a strike in rather a different light. 

One Squadron in France first ‘ felt the breeze’ of the strike in a 
drying up of the stream of ‘ spares’ and parts that are constantly 
required for repair, and in the mechanics having to make good this 
shortage by many night hours’ sheer hard labour, by working long 
shifts when they ought to have been sleeping, by hacking out 
with cold chisel and hammer, and turning upon’ overworked lorry- 
shop lathes, and generally making by hand what the idle machines 
in the factories should have been punching out in dozens on a 
stamping machine, or turning comfortably on automatic lathes. 

That was a minor item of thestrike’s sequel. Another and more 
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serious item in the same Squadron was that one or two machines, 
which had been marked off for return to the depots and complete 
overhaul and setting up, had to be kept in commission and hard 
at work. This was unpleasantly risky, because at this time the 
Squadron was very actively engaged in the preparation for a coming 
Push, and the machines were putting in even more than a fair aver. 
age of flying hours. The life of a machine is strictly limited and 
countable in these ‘ flying hours,’ and after a certain life machine 
and engine, with constant wear, and despite regular and careful 
looking after by the Squadron mechanics, come to be so strained 
and shaky that for safe flying they must have such a thorough 
overhaul and tuning up that it almost amounts to a rebuilding. 

One particular machine in the Squadron—the old ‘ Gamecock’ 
—had for some time back been getting rather rickety and was to 
have been replaced before the anticipated heavy operations of the 
air activity that would open the way for the Push. One out of 
those hundreds of the strike’s lost machines should have come to 
the Squadron to release the ‘Gamecock,’ but, of course, when it 
did not come there was nothing for it but to keep the ‘ Gamecock’ 
flying. She managed to get through her share in the work without 
any further trouble than a still further straining,and an engine which 
for all the labour lavished on it grew more and more unreliable. 
She carried on up to the actual morning of the Push, and her pilot 
and observer, the Flight and Squadron Commanders alike heaved 
sighs of relief to think that the rush was nearly over, that there 
would be no further urgent need to risk her in the air. But as it 
happened their relief was premature, and there was still a ‘show’ 
and a serious one for the ‘ Gamecock’ to take a part in. 

The Squadron was an artillery one, one, that is, whose work it 
was to fly over the enemy’s lines and observe the fire of our batteries 
on selected targets, and, ‘spotting ’ where their shells fell, wireless 
back to our guns the necessary corrections of aim to bring them 
on the target. The night before the Push a reconnoitring Squadron 
had discovered a fresh group of enemy batteries, and Headquarters 
allotted the destruction of these to various batteries in conjunction 
with certain artillery flyingSquadrons. The ‘Gamecock’s’ Squadron 
was included, and since there was already a heavy morning’s work 
portioned out to the Squadron, there was nothing for it but to 
detail the ‘ Gamecock’ to help handle the fresh job. 

‘Do it?’ said her pilot scornfully in answer to a doubting question 
from the observer. ‘Course she can do it, and a dozen jobs on top 
of it, There’s nothing wrong with her.’ 
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‘Oh no, nothing whatever,’ said the observer sarcastically. 
‘You’d claim there was nothing wrong with her if her engine turned 
round once a week, or if her planes were warped like a letter S. 
How many times did her engine cut out to-day? And she was 
rattling like a bag of old bones when you were stunting her to dodge 
those “ Archies,” till I thought she was going to shake herself into 
the scrap-heap right away.’ 

‘Rats,’ said the pilot stoutly. ‘She’s strong as a house.’ 

The Flight Commander evidently did not agree with him to 
judge by the conversation he had that night with the C.0. ‘I 
hate sending the “‘ Gamecock,”’ he said. ‘But I suppose there’s 
no help for it.’ 

‘Afraid not,’ said the Major. ‘Every machine had enough 
to do before, and this new job will give them all their hands full. 
We just must send every machine we’ve got.’ 

The Flight Commander sighed. ‘ All right. I do wish they’d 
replaced her though, as they promised to do a week ago. Wonder 
why they haven’t.’ 

‘ Well, a machine isn’t made as easy as knitting a sock you know,’ 
said the Major. ‘I dare say it’s a hard job to keep up to the wastage. 
Four machines we’ve had crashed and replaced ourselves in this 
last week. I suppose those people in the factories can’t keep up 
the pace, even working night and day.’ (The Squadrons knew 
little or nothing of the strikes then. What they and the Major 
would have said if they had known, what they did say when they 
came to know, is a different story—quite a different story.) 

There was just one hour of light before the time set for the attack, 
the ‘ zero hour * when the infantry would go over the top, and that 
hour was filled with a final intensive bombardment that set the 
earth and air quivering like a beaten drum. The ‘Gamecock’ and 
the rest of the Squadron were up and over the lines with the first 
glint of light, and the fighting scouts were out with them and busily 
scrapping with any Hun machines that came near or tried to inter- 
fere with the artillery and reconnoitring machines. 

The ‘Gamecock ’ waddled off to her appointed place, and after 
picking up the targets with a good deal of difficulty, owing to the 
billowing clouds of shell smoke and dust, and getting in wireless 
touch with the first battery, the observer waited till the machine 
was ina favourable position to let him see the shot and signalled the 
battery to fire. For half an hour the ‘Gamecock’ circled steadily 
with a fairly heavy ‘Archie’ fire breaking about her,and the observer 
picking up one target after another and putting the guns on to it. 
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As fast as he signalled back that a direct hit had been obtained 
he went on to the next target and observed for another battery, 
while the battery he had just finished with proceeded to pour a 
hurricane of high explosive on the spot it had ‘ registered,’ and to 
blot the enemy battery there out of active existence. 

Then the ‘ Gamecock’s ’ work was interrupted. A couple of Huy 
scouts dropped like plummets out of the clouds and dived straight 
for the ‘Gamecock,’ their machine-guns rattling rapidly as they came, 
The observer at the first sound of their shots whipped round from 
where he was hanging overside watching his target below, glanced 
up and grabbed for his machine-gun. He hastily jerked the muzzle 
in the direction of the coming Huns and ripped off a burst of fire, 
and at the same moment heard the sharp hiss of their passing 
bullets, saw the streaking flashes of fire from their tracers flame by 
One hostile finished his dive in a sharp upward ‘ zoom’ just before 
he came down to the level of the ‘Gamecock,’ whirled round ina 
climbing turn, plunged straight down again at the ‘ Gamecock, 
opening fire as he came, and before reaching her level repeated his 
tactics of zooming up and turning. The other Hun hurtled down 
past the ‘ Gamecock’s ’ tail, turned under her, and whirled upward, 
firing at her underbody. The observer ceased fire a moment and 
tapped back a message on his wireless to the battery saying the 
last round was ‘ unobserved.’ He used the code of course which 
condenses messages into one or two Morse letters, and knowing 
that the battery would not fire until he passed the word that he 
was ready again, he turned his attention to driving off the two 
machines that plunged firing at them. The underneath one was 
practically concealed from him, so he first directed a carefully aimed 
burst of fire on the top one as once more it dived on them and its 
bullets whipped flaming past. He put in another burst as the 
Hun spun up and away again, then leaned out over the side and 
just caught a glimpse of the lower machine driving up at them. 
He swung his machine-gun round on its turret mounting and, 
thrusting the muzzle down, rattled off a score of rounds. At the 
same moment he heard the crack and rip of bullets tearing through 
their wings, and heard also the sharp rat-tat-tat of the overhead 
enemy’s gun reopening fire. The observer swung his gun upward 
again, took a long breath, and directed careful aim on the body 
whirling down on them. He realised that the game was too one 
sided, that with two fast enemies attacking in concert from above 
and below, it was merely a matter of minutes for the ‘Gamecock’ 
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to be sunk, unless he could down one of the two hostiles first. He 
opened fire carefully and steadily. 

Up to now the pilot had been unable to take any part in the 
fight, because his gun only fired directly forward and the Huns had 
taken care to keep astern of him. But now he suddenly throttled 
down and checked the speed of the ‘Gamecock’ by thrusting her nose 
up and ‘stalling * her. The move answered, and next instant the 
upper machine swept forward and up and ahead of them. The 
pilot opened his engine full out and drove for his enemy, pelting 
fre upon her. His bullets went straight and true to their mark, 
and the Hun, hearing them tear through his fabrics, dipped over 
and plunged hastily down a full thousand feet. The ‘Gamecock ’ 
heaved herself over and dived after him with the pilot’s gun still 
going. Almost immediately he heard the observer’s gun firing, 
and, stopping his own, glanced over his shoulder and saw the full 
width of the other Hun’s wings wheeling close astern of them. 
Immediately he checked his dive and flattened out to give his 
observer a fair shot, and knew instantly from the long-sustained 
rattle of the observer’s gun that the chance had been seen and 
taken. Heleaned out and peered down for sight of the other machine, 
and then—his heart jumped at the unmistakable sound and throb— 
his engine missed, picked up, missed again, and cut out, stopped 
completely. The‘Gamecock’s’ speed, held as she was at the moment 
ona slightly upward slant, began to fall away, and the pilot hurriedly 
thrust her nose down and went off in a long glide, while he tried 
desperately every device he knew to get his engine started again. 
There was no sign of the petrol leaking, so he knew the tanks were 
not hit, but on the off-chance he switched on to the emergency 
tank—without result. Oil pressure was all right, and—He broke 
off to glance round as the rattle of fire came again to his ear. His 
observer was standing up blazing at one machine which swooped 
after them closing in on the one side, while the other climbed and 
swung in from the other. The pilot groaned. There was just a last 
faint chance that they might manage to glide the ‘ Gamecock ’ back 
over the line, provided the observer could stand off the two attackers 
and prevent the ‘ Gamecock ’ being shot to pieces. The chance was 
so small that it was hardly worth taking, but since it was the last 
and only chance the pilot swept round until his nose was for home, 
gave the ‘ Gamecock ’ a good downward plunge to get her speed up, 
eased into a glide, and turned his attention to the engine again. 
The two hostiles, supposing his engine hit or at least secing it out 
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of action, leaped after and past the ‘Gamecock,’ and, whirling inward, 
each poured a burst of fire upon her. They were repeating the 
tactic, which shielded them from the observer’s fire, and the‘ Game. 
cock’s’ chances began to fade to nothingness, when the game took g 
fresh turn. A scarlet-nosed grey shape flashed up out of nowhere 
apparently, past the ‘Gamecock’—as swiftly past her as if she were 
standing still—and hurtled straight at the nearest Hun, spitting 
a stream of fire upon her. The Hun, with the bullets hailing and 
cracking about him, checked and wheeled ; but without a break the 
stream of drumming bullets beat and tore in under his fuselage, and 
just as the red and grey scout zoomed up and over him he dived, 
a spurt of fire flashed out from him, and he whirled down out of the 
fight with black smoke pouring from him in clouds. The other 
hostile spun round and streaked off, with the victorious scout tearing 
after him. And at that moment the ‘Gamecock’s’ engine sputtered, 
stopped, spat and sputtered again, picked up and droned out in 
full song. 

The observer seized the communicating ’phone and shouted into 
it. “Are we damaged, d’you know ?’ 

“Lord knows,’ the pilot shouted back. ‘She seems to be mn- 
ning all right though. What next ?’ 

“Back where we broke off. the shoot,’ yelled the observer, 
‘Three batteries to put ’em on yet ; and look at the time.’ 

The pilot glanced at his clock. It was nearing the ‘ zero hour, 
the moment when the infantry would be swarming out into the 
open No Man’s Land—and into the fire of those enemy batteries 
upon which the ‘ Gamecock ’ had not yet directed our guns. Both 
pilot and observer knew how much it meant to have those hostile 
batteries silenced. The word had come from Headquarters and 
had passed down to the Squadron that it was very certain, from 
the fact that the batteries had been kept concealed and had not 
fired up to now, they were meant to be used for repelling the 
attack, that they would be reserved and unmasked only when 
the infantry began their advance, that they would then unloose 
a tempest of destroying fire on the attackers. 

And because both pilot and observer had served a time in the 
infantry before they joined the Flying Corps, they knew just what 
it meant to the infantry to have such a fire to make way against, 
and both turned anxiously back to complete their job. 

Down below the ground was hidden under a drifting haze of 
smoke and dust, and the ‘ Gamecock ’ circled slowly while pilot and 
observer searched for their objectives. They found the other spots 
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o which they had directed the guns—spots which now were 
marked by whirling, eddying clouds through which the bursting 
high-explosive still flamed red at quick intervals. From there at 
last they found the next target, and the observer hastily signalled 
back to his battery to fire. The engine was giving trouble again, 
missing every now and. then, running slowly and laboriously, while 
thepilot fiddled and fretted about throttle andspark and petrol feed 
and tried to coax her into better running. The observer failed to 
catch the puffing smoke of the battery’s first shot and signalled the 
code to fire again. Before the next shot came, a stutter of machine- 
gun fire broke out overhead, and pilot and observer glanced quickly 
up at the clouds that drifted over and hid the fighters. The 
machine-gun fire rose and fell in gusts, and then out of the cloud two 
thousand feet up a machine whirled and spun down past them, 
recovered an instant and shot eastward in a steep gliding plunge, 
fell away suddenly, and crashed amongst the trenches. 
Immediately after her there fell out of the sky a cluster of 
machines, wheeling and circling and diving at each other like a 
swarm of fighting jackdaws. The ‘ Gamecock’ suddenly found her- 
self involved in a scrimmaging mix-up without her crew knowing 
who or what was in it. A pair of wings, with thick black crosses 
painted on them, whizzed across the ‘ Gamecock’s’ bows, and the 
pilot promptly ripped off a quick burst of fire at her as she passed. 
‘Never mind them,’ shouted the observer, ‘ get on with the shoot,’ 
and leaned out from his cockpit to watch for the fall of the next 
shell. The ‘Gamecock’ resumed her steady circling, while the fight 
raged round and over her and drifted in wheeling rushes clear of 
her and away quarter, half a mile to the south. But they were not 
to be left unmolested. A Hun two-seater dropped out of the fight 
and raced at the ‘ Gamecock,’ putting in a burst of fire from her bow 
gun as she came, wheeling round the ‘ Gamecock’s ’ stern and pour- 
ing bullets on her from the observer’s gun. The hostile was tre- 
mendously fast, and the ‘ Gamecock’ with her crotchety engine was 
no match for her. The observer, for all his anxiety to finish the 
shoot, was forced to defend himself, and he turned to his gun with 
black rage in his heart. ‘ Brute,’ he growled, and loosed a stream 
of bullets at the shape astern. ‘I'd like to down you just for 
your beastly interference,’ and his gun rattled off another jet of 
bullets. The enemy swooped down and under the ‘ Gamecock’s’ 
-tail with his gun hammering viciously. The pilot lifted her nose 
80 as to sink the tail planes and rudder clear of the observer's line 
of fire and give him a shot, but the ‘ Gamecock’ had barely speed 
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enough for the manceuvre, lost way, stalled badly, slid backward 
with a rush, and plunged down. They were dangerously low fo 
such a fall, and the pilot waited heart in mouth for the instant whe, 
she would right herself enough for him to resume control. Hp 
caught her at last and straightened her out, and at the same instant 
her enemy following her down dived past and up under her, wher 
he was out of reach of the observer’s gun... The pilot wrenched her 
round in a narrow circle that brought her pivoting on her wing-tip, 
and allowed the observer to look and point his gun straight overside 
and directly down on the enemy. He got off one short burst, and 
this time saw some of his tracer bullets break in sparks of fire about 
the fuselage and pilot’s cockpit. They did damage too, evider tly, 
because the Hun broke off the action, drove off full pelt to the 
eastward just as the ‘ Gamecock ’ dropped in a dangerous side-slip, 
Again her pilot caught and steadied her, and began to climb her 
slowly and staggeringly to a higher level. Those last wrenching 
turns and plunges had been too severe a strain on her shaken frame, 
and now, as she climbed, both pilot and observer could hear and 
feel a horrible jarring vibration. They were not more than five 
thousand feet up, but the engine threatened to refuse to lift them 
higher, and when it choked and stuttered and missed again, the: 
‘Gamecock’ shivered and almost stalled once more. The pilot 
hurriedly thrust her nose down and swept down in a long rush 
to pick up flying speed again. ‘ Get on,’ he yelled back. ‘ Get on 
with your shoot. I daren’t try’n climb her, and there’s no stunt 
left in her if another Hun comes. A brace parted in that last 
scrap “—and he turned to his engine again, and swung the ‘ Game- 
cock’ in a wide circle. 

Once more the observer signalled his battery to fire. This time 
there was no difficulty in finding his target because the ‘ zero hour’ 
had come ; there were little dots swarming out over the No Man’ 
Land below, and the hostile batteries the ‘ Gamecock’ was looking 
for were flaming out in rapid sheets of vivid fire, and their shells 
pounding down amongst our infantry. The ‘ Gamecock’ circled 
slowly over the batteries, losing height steadily, because het 
pilot had to keep her nose down so that the glide would help 
out her failing engine and maintain her flying speed. Her observer 
was picking out shell-burst after shell-burst with greater and greater 
difficulty in the reek below, signalling back the corrections to the 
guns. 

By now the ‘ Gamecock’ was low enough to come within rang 
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of the rifles and machine-guns turned up on her. The batteries 
below her knew that she was ‘spotting’ on them, and did every- 
thing possible to knock her out while their gunners, having at last 
got the word of the beginning of the attack, opened a furious rate 
of fire barraging the No Man’s Land. The observer above them 
saw those streaming flashes, and knowing what they meant, stuck 
doggedly to his task, although now the ‘bullets were hissing close 
and thick about them, and the windage from the rushing shells of 
our own heavy guns and the air-eddies from the guns firing below 
set the ‘ Gamecock ’ rocking and bumping and rolling like a cockle 
boat in a tide-rip. The observer felt a jarring crash under his 
hand, a stab of pain in his fingers and up his arm. The wireless 
instrument had been smashed by a bullet as he tapped a signal. 
He shouted to the pilot, and the pilot slowly turned a white, set 
face to him and called feebly into the phone. ‘Hit’ was the 
only word the observer caught ; and ‘ Get her back as far as you 
can and shove her down anywhere,’ he shouted instantly in answer. 
The ‘ Gamecock’ swung slowly round and lurched drunkenly back 
towards their own lines. The observer looked at his clock. It 
was already past the ‘ zero hour.’ 

Down below in the front line the battalions had waited for that 
moment, crouched in the bottom of their trenches, listening to the 
rolling thunder of the guns, glancing at watches, examining and 
re-examining rifles and bombs and equipment. One battalion 
in the Elbow Trench had been shelled rather heavily about dawn, 
but the fire had died away before the moment for the attack, 
smothered probably by the greater volume of our artillery fire. At 
last a word passed down the trench, and the men began to clamber 
out and form into line beyond their own wire. They could see 
nothing of the enemy trench, although it was only little more 
than a hundred and fifty yards away. Its outline was hidden in 
a thick haze of smoke, although its position was still marked by 
spouting columns of smoke and flying earth and debris from our 
bursting shells. But exactly on the ‘ zero hour ’ these shell bursts 
ceased and over the heads of the infantry the lighter shrapnel began 
to rip and crash, pouring a torrent of bullets along the earth in 
front of the line as it began to move forward. There was little 
tifle or machine-gun fire to oppose the advance, and although 
many shells were passing over, only odd and ill-directed ones were 
dropping in the open No Man’s Land. It began to look as if the 
steadily moving line was going to reach the first trench with very 
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little loss. But suddenly, with sharp shrieking rushes, a string of 
shells fell in a precise line exactly across the path of the advancing 
battalion, and before their springing smoke-clouds had fairly 
risen, came another crashing and crackling burst of shells along 
the same line; and then there fell a thick curtain of smoke and 
fire along the battalion’s front, a curtain out of which the rapidly 
falling shells flamed and winked in red and orange glares, and the 
flying splinters screeched and whined and whurred. The left half 
of the battalion came through fairly lightly, for the barrage was 
mainly across the path of the right half, but that right half was 
simply shot to pieces. The bursting shells caught the men in 
clumps, the ragged splinters cut others down one by one in rapid 
succession. The line pressed on doggedly, stumbling and fumbling 
through the acrid smoke and fumes, stunned and dazed by the 
noise, the crashing shock of the detonations, the quick-following 
splashes of blinding light that flamed amongst them. The line 
pressed on and came at last—what was leit of it—through the wall 
of fire. Behind it the torn ground was littered thick with huddled 
khaki forms, with dead lying still and curiously indifferent to the 
turmoil about them, with wounded crawling and dragging then- 
selves into shell-craters in desperate but vain attempt to escape 
the shells and shrieking fragments that still deluged down from 
the sky amongst them. The remains of the line staggered on, the 
men panting and gasping and straining their eyes eagerly for sight 
of the parapet ahead that marked their first objective, that would 
give them cover from the raging shell-fire, that would need nothing 
more than a few minutes’ bomb and bayonet work to make their 
own. They were just taking vague comfort, such of them as had 
thought for anything but the trench ahead and the hope of clearing 
the deadly No Man’s Land, at finding themselves through that 
barraging wall of flame and rending steel, when the yelling rushes 
of the overhead shells paused a moment, to burst out again with 
full renewed violence next instant as the enemy guns shortened 
their range. The barrage had dropped back, the curtain of fire 
was again rolling down, spouting and splashing and flaming across 
the path of the shattered battalion. The broken line pushed on 
and into the barrage again . . . and from it this time emerged no 
more than a scattered handful of dazed and shaken men. But 
the parapet was close ahead now, and the handful took fresh 
grip of their rifles and ran at it. Some fifty men perhaps reached 
it; the rest of a full five hundred were left lying on the open 
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behind them, waiting for the stretcher bearers—or the burying 
parties. 

The ‘ Gamecock’s ’ pilot managed to bring her back into the lines 
of our old trenches and pancaked her, dropped her flat and neatly 
into a thicket of barbed wire that clutched and sent her to ribbons, 
but held her from turning over. 

The observer clambered, and the pilot was lifted down from 
the cockpits and taken to a dug-out where a First Aid Post had 
been established. The Post and the trenches round it were 
crowded with wounded men. The pilot was attended to—he was 
already far spent with two bad body wounds—and the observer 
while he had his hand dressed asked for news of the attack. ‘ Don’t 
know much,’ said the doctor, ‘ except that my own battalion had 
abad doing. Left half got over with little loss, but the right half 
had to go through a barrage and was just about wiped out. These’ 
—with a jerk of his head to the casualties—‘are some of ’em. 
But most are out there—killed.’ 

‘I saw the barrage as we came back,’ said the observer bitterly. 
‘Across the Elbow Trench ? Yes, and about the only bit of the 
whole line they managed to barrage properly. And they could 
only do that because we couldn’t out the guns that laid it down. 
Couldn’t do our job properly and counter-battery them because we 
were up on a crock of a bus that the Huns could fly rings round, 
and that let us down into rifle range and got him ’"— nodding his 
head at the recumbent pilot—‘ his dose. All just for want of a good 
machine under us.’ 

“Chuck it, old man,’ said the pilot faintly. ‘The old “ Game- 
cock” did her best . . . and stood to it pretty well considering.’ 

“Mighty well,’ said the observer hastily, suddenly aware that 
he had spoken louder than he meant. ‘I’m not grousing. It’s 
a sheer matter of luck after all. How d’you feel now? Any 
easier 2” 

But he was wrong. It was not luck. It was the Sequel. 
The doubtfully efficient machine sent on dangerous work, the 
unsilenced batteries and high-explosive barrage, the hundreds of 
dead men lying out in the open, the ‘ Gamecock’s’ pilot dying slowly 
there in the trampled mud of the dug-out under the flickering 
candles’ light were all part of the Sequel—a sequel, of which the 
aircraft strikers had never thought, to a strike of which the dead 
and dying men had never even heard. 





MY FIRST TERM AT WESTMINSTER. 
BY A NEW BOY. 


I rink that I have discovered the modern Mephistopheles—anq 
in the most unlikely place. For a man well advanced in years who 
would recover his youth—nay, his childhood—there is a sovereign 
prescription : Let him enter his name at Westminster ; not at the 
famous academy so wisely ruled by Dr. Gow, but at an institution 
not less educational and not geographically remote from it. Let 
him seek and find admission to the House of Commons. 

It is many decades since my first term at school, but the old 
feelings came back with extraordinary vividness when I found 
myself, quite unexpectedly, a member of Parliament. Everything 
combined to revive the old memories : especially as those memories, 
like Thackeray’s of the ‘ Slaughter-house,’ have been softened by 
the efflux of years. The first thing that happened to suggest new- 
boydom was that a ‘ peg” was assigned to me for my hat and 
coat in the members’ cloak-room. Coming in, as I did, at a bye- 
election, I was given the peg which had belonged to my predecessor 
inthe seat. Iam to keep it during the remainder of this Parliament. 
Should I be returned to the next Parliament, I must sink into my 
own alphabetical position. The next experience was the arrival 
of an envelope containing a key, ‘ with the compliments of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms.’ That was the key of my ‘locker.’ His 
locker is the only thing, within the precincts, which a private member 
can call his own. It is true that some private members manage 
to establish a prescriptive right to particular seats in the House 
itself, and even, with less security of tenure, in the Library and 
writing-rooms. But these things are of grace and not of right, 
A locker is all that a private member can really command. 

But convention is not less potent than law—another parallel 
to the code of the Public School; nay, it is far more potent, and 
woe betide the luckless new boy who unwittingly contravenes it. 

Take that matter of seats in the House. : Nothing is more 
jealously guarded than a prescriptive right to a particular seat, 
pre-eminently to a corner seat. According to law, no seats except 
the two front benches are reserved, and even that reservation 
is, I imagine, conventional rather than legal. Nor is it perlectly 
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clear even in regard to the front Opposition bench, which to-day 
offers a harbour of refuge to such a stalwart Tory as Sir Frederick 
Banbury. As member for the City of London, Sir Frederick can 
claim a place on the Treasury bench ; but only for one night— 
the first night of the session. As a Privy Councillor he is entitled 
to sit on the front Opposition bench, and it is only fair to add that 
he plays up to the part; he is rarely absent, rarely silent, and 
almost invariably ‘agin the Government.’ As regards the rest of 
the House the democratic formula holds good: there is perfect 
‘equality of opportunity.’ In theory; but let not the new boy 
presume upon his ‘equality.’ With perfect courtesy, but 
adamantine firmness, he will soon be taught his place; or rather 
he will soon learn that for him there is no ‘ place.’ On the floor 
of the House there is room for only about two-thirds of the members. 
On a really crowded night—nowadays of rare occurrence—a 
good third of the private members must take refuge in the side 
galleries, must sit literally on the floor ; or, sors tertia, must stand 
at the bar. Hence there is a rush on such days to secure a seat. 
Until lately the approved method of reserving a seat was, as is 
well known, for a member to come down before the House met 
and put his hat on a seat. That done, the seat was his by prescrip- 
tion for the remainder of the sitting. In theory, his tenure was 
secure only if the occupation was personal, and only so long as the 
member remained within the precincts of the House. In practice, 
both conditions were not infrequently evaded, and the story goes 
that on the day of an historic debate, not so long ago, a spruce 
Whip arrived in Palace Yard at dawn in a four-wheeler, bringing 
with him twenty-five silk hats! This method of appropriation 
has gone out with the passing of the ‘ topper.” A Homburg hat 
would be grotesquely inadequate for a function of such delicacy 
and responsibility. To-day the recognised occupatio, as the 
Roman lawyers would say, is by means of a card laid upon the 
seat at any time before Prayers, and affixed to the back of the 
seat immediately after Prayers, the member having been present 
at Prayers. ‘Prayers’ is a function of mingled simplicity and 
dignity, and it is generally attended by a knot of members who are 
obviously not there only with an’ eye to the securing of a seat. 
That is, on normal occasions ;' on’ big nights things are different. 
And it was on such a night some years ago that Archdeacon Wilber- 
force, looking round with glassy eye upon the throng of members, 
uttered in a voice charged with deep meaning the familiar preface, 
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‘Lord have mercy upon us.’ So, at least, a well-known story 
relates. I cannot myself vouch for it. The present chaplain, 
Canon Carnegie, a pattern of dignity though full of humour, would 
be incapable of such ‘ cynicism.’ 

A quiet dinner with the chaplain and Mrs. Carnegie—formerly 
Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain—at their interesting old house in Dean’s 
Yard is, by the way, not the least prized of a member’s privileges, 

But to return to the House, and particularly the seats. Let the 
new boy beware. He has no doubt been duly coached in the broader 
conventions, but numberless, meticulous, and most bewildering are 
the minor but not less binding rules. Upon the big boys of the 
Sixth Form, the‘ men’ who have got their colours, the new boy gazes 
with the awe appropriate to a first term. Colours, it is true, are 
become somewhat common. The ‘ eleven ’ rarely show ; but there 
is a quadrupled ‘ twenty-two,’ and the smaller the office, the bigger 
the man ; for ‘ colours,’ though diffused, are colours still, and inspire 
awe if notenvy. It is not of sixth form, however, or of monitors, 
of members of the eight or the eleven, that the new boy need be 
afraid. It is of the big boys in lower school—the private member of 
old standing and of long but doubtfully established rights. The 
new boy duly comes to Prayers, and spies a seat unappropriated 
by white card or pink—the pink cards indicate attendance at 
committees. Prayers over he modestly slips his card into the slot. 
Ten chances to one that later in the evening there will appear an old 
gentleman who, inwardly fuming but outwardly icily polite, will 
gently intimate that the seat belongs, not of right but by universal 
consent, to him. The blushing novice retires, only to find the 
experience repeated. 

This matter of seats may seem a small matter to the outsider, 
vet it is truly significant of the House of Commons. There is no 
other legislative assembly in the world where law counts for so little 
or convention forso much. There is no other Chamber in the world 
where the scales are so heavily weighted against the private member, 
and in favour of ministers and ex-ministers. I have spoken of 
the difficulty of finding a seat even when you have won one. Take 
the matter of speaking. Complaint is often made—though with 
less justice now than formerly—that the two front benches occupy 
a disproportionate amount of the time of the House. To me the 
wonder is that they don’t monopolise debate altogether. They 
are the only people who have a fair chance. They only are sure of 
being ‘ called,’ and that in itself is something. There are a good 
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many seats in the House from which it is virtually impossible te 
catch the Speaker’s eye, though the Irish and the Labour members 
have shown characteristic acumen in this regard. A new member 
is always ‘called’ for his maiden speech. But when he is called 
yhat is the position in which he finds himself? Accustomed it 
may be to a directorial table, to a i\:nconformist pulpit, to a pro- 
fessorial desk or what not, he finds himself‘ in space ’ ; with nothing 
to cling to, nothing to thump, nothing but a neighbour’s lap or 
possibly a vacant seat on which to deposit a Blue-book or a volume 
of Hansard. His gesture (if he indulges in it) utterly ruined by 
the necessity of holding his notes in his hand—the private member 
has not a dog’s chance. In every other legislative Chamber with 
which I am acquainted, every member, official and non-official, has 
equality of opportunity. Each speaks from his own desk, or else 
from a rostrum common to the whole House. Here the front- 
bencher—presumably the man who has least need of adventitious 
aids to oratory—is alone permitted the use of desk, or ‘ box’ and 
table, to say nothing of a liveried lackey, in the person of a parlia- 
mentary secretary, to supply him with references and notes. In 
most points of procedure and arrangement the manufactured legis- 
latures of the modern State have closely followed the exemplar of 
the ‘ mother of parliaments,’ the old lady who, like the Constitution 
of which she is the central institution, has not been made, but like 
Topsy has ‘ grow’d.’ Not, however, in the matter of seats and 
tribunes. 

I have often asked myself, and most pertinaciously since I have 
been admitted into the inner Chamber, how much of the peculiar 
and characteristic growth of the ‘ mother of parliaments ’ is due to 
mere architectural configuration ? How much of the rigidity of 
the party system, for example, is due to the shape of the House of 
Commons ; to the table and the floor? These things keep, or in 
pre-war days kept, parties distinct. To ‘cross the floor’ was aserious 
adventure, not to be lightly undertaken and never to be repeated. 
The circular shape which has been preferred, and for many reasons 
wisely preferred, by the architects of most modern Chambers, undeni- 
ably lends itself to the formation not of parties but of groups, and 
toa fairly easy transition from one group to another. Nowadays, 
the argument no longer holds in the House of Commons. The 
‘floor’ no longer divides parties. The Labour members sit together, 
80 do the Irish Nationalists, when they are there; the pacificists 
fll as much as they can of one bench; but, for the rest, you 
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may find yourself cheek by jowl with a high Tory or a socialistic 
Radical, an orthodox Liberal or a progressive Unionist. Some of 
the shrewdest thrusts at the Government are aimed at their backs ; 
some of their most constant and most vigorous supporters sit 
opposite to them. In a party sense everything is topsy-turvy. 
Whether this is all to the good or something to the bad I am too 
inexperienced to say. But there can be no question that for the 
unofficial member it makes the House of Commons a far more 
interesting place than it can possibly have been in the days when 
the ‘ machines ’ were in full operation. Discipline is now largely 
relaxed. The Whips go out daily, as of yore. You still have to 
run the gauntlet pretty often if you want to go home to dinner; 
but party allegiance sits lightly on most members ; they speak as 
they please; they vote as they think right, and it is a perpetual 
source of mild excitement to guess whom you will meet in the 
division lobby. This, as I say, makes things particularly interest- 
ing to a new boy, though it is displeasing to, and deplored by, the 
old stagers. No doubt it is intellectually tiring, for at every turn 
of the road you have got to make up your own mind. The hacks 
naturally sigh for the traces, and even for the blinkers. What will 
be the ultimate effect of these changes? Will they persist after 
the war? Is the party system broken for ever? Will parties 
ever re-form, and if so will it be on the old lines or on new? These 
questions are on everybody’s lips; who shall answer them? It 
would not be becoming in a new boy to attempt it, even if he could. 
‘ What is the impression made upon you by the speaking in the 
House of Commons ?’ That is a question I am often asked. Years 
ago I was not infrequently in the gallery, and though I have heard 
some great speakers and some great speeches, my general sense 
used to be one of disappointment. I was assured, on going into 
the House, that I should be even more disappointed. I have not 
found it so. On the contrary, I should be inclined to say that the 
level of speaking is, nowadays, distinctly high. Some people tell 
you that the standard has lately gone up, and they attribute the 
raising of it to the advent of the Labour members, who generally 
owe their places (not always) to a ‘ gift of the gab.’ It may beso; 
anyway, the standard strikes a new boy as high. Not the standard 
of form. With a few exceptions that is low. Of these exceptions 
Mr. Asquith is, of course, the most conspicuous. Utterly devoid 
of emotional fire, he is a consummate master of the art of parlia- 
mentary expression. Mr. Bonar Law is a model of conciseness 
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and perspicuity, not without a touch of pawky humour, but quite 
innocent of inspiration. The Prime Minister has been rarely seen 
or heard in the House this session ; but no one has a right to resent 
his absence ; he has work to do far more urgent even than that of 
leading or teaching the House of Commons. His rare interventions 
have not always been strikingly eflective. He is obviously 
weighted, overweighted, with the tremendous load of responsi- 
bility which the Prime Minister of the Holy Alliance must needs 
carry. Besides, he was built for opposition. He is a born fighter. 
Many of his speeches are now practically read from manuscript. 
This tends to hamper the Celtic orator, though the growing practice 
is perfectly suited to the coldly classical style of the ex-Prime 
Minister. But on at least one occasion Mr. Lloyd George, even 
though his words were carefully prepared, touched a chord of 
emotion which visibly vibrated through the House. It was when he 
spoke of the death of ‘ Willie’ Redmond, the great-hearted Irish- 
man who laid down his life for the cause of patriotism and truth. 
If there was on that touching occasion a more effective speech than 
that of Mr. Lloyd George it was Sir Edward Carson’s. He said few 
words ; they were obviously unprepared, but they went straight 
to the heart of a deeply sympathetic House. 

“Of the many speeches to which I have listened during the last 
few months, two stand out in unrivalled pre-eminence. One was 
the manly apologia of Mr. Austen Chamberlain in the Mesopotamia 
debate ; the other was Lord Hugh Cecil’s, when he courageously 
opposed the disfranchisement of the ‘conscientious objector.’ 
Mr. Chamberlain is not a natural orator, and his usual nervousness 
was, on. this occasion, not unintelligibly emphasised; but he 
scored a real parliamentary triumph. The House was in hostile 
mood ; the ‘ Report ’ had aroused the bitterest feelings; the hounds 
were hot on the scent, and nothing but blood would satisfy them. 
But the straightforwardness and manliness and chivalry of Mr. 
Chamberlain were irresistible. He stepped down from office, but, 
in the general estimation of the House, he went up several places. 
Lord Hugh Cecil’s effort was like, yet unlike, Mr. Chamberlain’s. 
The personal issue, always singularly attractive to the House, was 
lacking ; but there was the same nervous tension, the same apparent 
hesitation of utterance. In sheer dialectical ability Lord Hugh 
has no superior in the House, unless it be his kinsman, Mr. Balfour. 
But in the speech to which I refer there was much more than 
philosophical subtlety and debating skill, These were conspicuous ; 
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but there was more: there was a genuine appeal to high principle, 
and the House, to its infinite credit, was quick to respond. Lord 
Hugh’s opponents had all the sentiment of the hour in their favour ; 
the conscientious objector has few friends in the House, and fewer 
perhaps in the constituencies. Sentiment is all in favour, and 
rightly in favour, of Khaki; to enfranchise Khaki is right and 
popular ; to disfranchise the conscientious objector would certainly 
have been popular. Would it also have been right ? Lord Hugh’s 
answer was in the negative, and he maintained his position by a 
noble and closely reasoned plea for freedom of conscience. It is 
said that speeches never influence votes. The division list that 
night told a different tale. The influence of Sir George Cave was 
thrown, it is true, into the same scale, and Sir George is probably 
the most persuasive speaker as he is certainly one of the most 
attractive personalities in the House, but it was the speech of Lord 
Hugh Cecil which moved the House and clinched the issue. ‘ You 
have heard the Hugh Cecil of ten years ago,’ as a fellow member 
said to me, and he spoke the verdict of the House as a whole. For 
years Lord Hugh is said to have been losing ground as fast as Lord 
Robert has been gaining it, but the speech he made that night 
was one which no other member could even have attempted. 
Nevertheless Lord Hugh Cecil is likely to remain a free-lance ; 
Lord Robert is of a different fibre. In pure intellect he may bea 
trifle less keen, though he is keen enough, but in soundness of 
judgment and administrative capacity there is, by general consent, 
no comparison between the brothers. For the greater part of the 
session—during Mr. Balfour’s absence in the United States—Lord 
Robert has been virtually Foreign Secretary, and everyone agrees 
that he has followed worthily in his father’s footsteps. He does not 
suffer fools much more gladly than his father did, but a genial smile 
disarms the offence that might be given by the mordant retort. 
His speeches on foreign affairs have been on a very high level, and 
as a debater he is among the best. His brilliant colleague, the 
Attorney-General, was not much seen or heard in the House until 
the last days of the Session, when he was brought in to help 
Mr. Prothero in getting the Corn Production Bill through Committee. 
The help was valuable, but ‘F. E.’ is much more effective in 
attack than in defence, and his speech on the Mesopotamia Report 
seemed to have been designed—rumour said it was deliberately 
designed—to bore the House. It is difficult to associate ‘F. E. 
with boredom, but on that occasion his intention was fulfilled. 
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Much more characteristic of the unofficial ‘ F. E.’ were his brilliant 
sallies into the domain of Women’s Suffrage and Proportional 
Representation. The former was daring, the latter was really coura- 
geous. “ F’. EK.’ isa party man,and the party machines were operat- 
ing for all they were worth against ‘ P. R.,’ particularly the party 
machines in the great boroughs. Most of the members representing 
these boroughs, notably the London members, were dead against 
‘P. R.’; but in spite of this ‘ F. E.’ and his Liverpool colleague, 
Mr. Leslie Scott, were among the foremost, though unsuccessful, 
champions of this interesting, if somewhat erudite, experiment. 

I have mentioned the assistance rendered by the Attorney- 
General to Mr. Rowland Prothero. This might seem to suggest 
that the President of the Board of Agriculture had not shown himself 
as great a success in Parliament as in his Department. The reverse 
isthe case. To Mr. Prothero’s credit there stands the main legisla- 
tive achievement of the session, and he is almost entitled to say 
(though he would be the last to say) ‘ alone I didit.’ Truth compels 
me to add that there were moments, when the Corn Production 
Bill was in Committee, when even a neophyte could perceive that 
lack of parliamentary experience on the part of the minister in 
charge was gravely endangering the prospects of the Bill. But, de- 
spite one or two awkward lurches, the ship righted itself; the captain 
perceived the danger and thenceforward the helmsman had the 
constant support of two able-bodied seamen in the persons of the 
law officers, notably the Attorney. Apart from these dangerous 
moments, Mr. Prothero’s conduct of a Bill which offered innumer- 
able targets for submarine attack was worthy of an old parliamentary 
hand. But the committee stage of the Corn Bill clearly demon- 
strated the parliamentary difficulties which are inherent in * depart- 
mentalism.” 

For the first time for two hundred years we have been trying 
the experiment of a House of Commons without a Cabinet. So far 
as the Legislature is concerned, the supreme Executive is to-day 
non-parliamentary. The Cabinet system as understood since the 
days of Walpole has given place to departmentalism. Whether 
the change is for better or for worse, whether it is merely temporary 
or is likely to endure, it is premature to say. Departmentalism has 
given us expert ministers like Mr. Prothero and Mr. Fisher, whether 
it will give us a strong parliamentary Executive remains to be seen. 
It may be said—it has commonly been said—that the power of the 
Executive as compared with that of the Legislature was becoming 
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excessive ; that the powers of the Cabinet (to vary the terms of an 
historic resolution) ‘ have increased, are increasing, and ought to be 
diminished.’ Be this as it may, I fancy that the virtual suspension 
of Cabinet Government, and the adoption of departmentalism, has 
already done something to reinforce the independence of the House 
of Commons, and to re-establish what Burke would have called ‘ its 
ancient function of control.’ But this is a point upon which a new 
boy ought to speak with special reserve. I can only say that as far 
as my own observation goes the House seems to have manifested a 
good deal of independence ; to have done a good deal to modify 
legislation; and more than once, notably by insisting upon the 
appointment of a Select Committee to consider the best means of 
controlling national expenditure, to give a distinct lead to the 
Government. The appointment of this Committee, demanded by 
members of all parties, is one of many hopeful signs that the House 
of Commons is determined to perform some at least of the functions 
entrusted to it by those whom it represents. 

The ranks of the ‘ represented ’ seem likely to be largely rein- 
forced before long. Based upon the Report—the unanimous Report 
of the ‘ Speaker’s Conference ’—the Bill for the extension of the 
franchise and the redistribution of seats is already well on its way 
towards the Statute-book, thanks largely to the skilful and concilia- 
tory pilotage of Sir George Cave. The experiment of legislation 
by conference is an interesting one, and if developed may have 
significant results; but there was a good deal of feeling against it in 
the House, though most of the discontent was, for obvious reasons, 
subterranean. The Government would seem to be well satisfied 
with the results of the experiment, for having got a Bill for the re- 
form of the House of Commons out of a ‘ Conference,’ they are now 
setting up another Conference—in this case of members of both 
Houses, charged with the task of producing a scheme for the reform 
of the House of Lords. Should it succeed in its task—and most 
reasonable people hope that it will—and should a Bill, founded on 
its recommendations, become law, the Lloyd George Government will 
have achieved a constructive revolution which will throw into the 
shade anything accomplished in this country since the seventeenth 
century. Truly, we live in interesting times; and at no time, | 
imagine, could it have been more interesting to sit in the House 
of Commons. 

Of ‘incidents’ in the sense of the parliamentary paragraphist 
there seem to have been unusually few this session. Only two 
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or three have attracted the attention of the ‘lobby correspondents.’ 
One was the elaborately prepared performance which led to a 
‘scene’ between the Speaker and Mr. Ginnell, an incident which 
resulted in the removal of the persistent Irishman. This was pure 
melodrama. A second was the ‘ dramatic début,’ as the paragra- 
phists phrased it, of the new member for the city of Oxford. Misin- 
terpreting, it is said, the instructions of the Clerk, Sir Courtenay 
Ilbert, to read the oath ‘aloud,’ Mr. ‘J. A. R. Marriott proceeded 
to affirm his allegiance to his Sovereign ore rotundo. The House 
testified its amused delight by the repetition of a welcoming cheer, 
already sufficiently cordial. ‘ At last,’ it was said, ‘ the historic 
oath has been heard in the House of Commons.’ The ceremony, 
it need hardly be said, is generally performed in dumb show. A 
third and much more entertaining incident was supplied by the 
re-entry of an old and exceedingly popular parliamentary hand, 
Sir Robert Hermon-Hodge. The death at the front of ‘ Val 
Fleming,’ universally beloved and deeply lamented, caused a vacancy 
in South Oxfordshire. Sir Robert, who has been rarely out of the 
House since he was returned—for Accrington, I think, in 1886— 
stepped gallantly into the breach. Debonair, faultlessly groomed, 
he presented himself at the table, amid loudly welcoming cheers. 
But what was wrong? He handed his ‘ paper’ to Sir Courtenay 
Ilbert. Sir Courtenay scrutinised it, consulted the Speaker; the 
Speaker shook his head ; Sir Robert passed the chair; there was 
no welcoming hand-shake. Sir Robert, though duly elected, had 
somehow failed to ‘take his seat.’ The House was dissolved in 
laughter; and the Treasury was the richer by something more 
than a sovereign! Next day Sir Robert reappeared; this time 
he had got his ‘ paper ’ all right ; and amid a tumultuous but very 
genuine welcome, he took his seat. 

Even here good will manifestly predominated over the sense 
of amusement. Indeed, if I were asked to summarise my rapidly 
formed impression of the House of Commons, I should do it in those 
two words. One has heard that politicians are as jealous as prima 
donnas ; very likely that is true among the office-seekers. One 
reads the fierce invective employed in debate. It is largely 
histrionic, though not necessarily insincere. It rarely seems to 
leavea sting. Anyway, so far as a new boy can judge, the dominant 
temper of the House is one of good will, and even generosity. Of 
one thing I can speak positively : the kindliness shown to new 
members is extraordinary. The House is said to be the most 
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critical assembly in the world. I believe it is; but I believe it is 
also one of the most generous. I am told that on the one occasion 
when Mr. Winston Churchill broke down in the middle of a speech, 
the whole House shared in his mortification, and showed it. And 
I can well believe it. Politically, that brilliant politician has 
made many enemies—more than most men. His general demeanour 
is the reverse of conciliatory ; yet at the moment of his misfortune 
everything was forgotten except a strained anxiety to help him, 
if possible, out of his painful predicament! The one thing the 
House cannot stand is a bumptious bore ; yet I’m inclined to think 
that if even the most bumptious of the bores fell on evil days, there 
would be many hands held out to help the limping dog over a 
stile. 

A little incident came to my ears ‘last term.’ One of the new 
boys—of whom there were a good many all told—arrived, it is 
said, at the Westminster Station of the Underground, much 
encumbered with luggage. He was greeted on the platform by 
a member with whom he had a slight acquaintance, but porters 
were conspicuous by their absence. The ‘slight acquaintance’ 
insisted on shouldering a heavy bag, and so the new boy arrived at 
the members’ entrance escorted and portered by an ex-Secretary 
of State! The incident, if true (and I have no reason to doubt the 
new boy’s veracity), seems to me eminently characteristic of the 
camaraderie of the House of Commons. One new boy, at any rate, 
is quite certain that he enjoyed his first term at Westminster a 
great deal better than his first term at school. The memory of the 
halfpence he received at the former will outlive even that of the 
kicks so freely encountered at the latter; which was the more 
wholesome experience, he will not venture to decide. 





ON RETAIL DEALING IN COAL. 
AN AMATEUR’S EXPERIMENT. 


A woman who still clung to the old belief that English folk have 
more common sense than other folk, was sorely troubled in her 
mind last winter. For, in that long cruel spell, when everything 
was frozen, and the east wind cut as a knife, she found scores of 
little children sitting in rooms where there was not even a live 
cinder. Their fingers and noses were blue with cold; their whole 
bodies indeed were on the shiver; while as for their nerves, they 
were all ajar, and with them of course their tempers. 

Now no little child can be cold even for a day without suffering 
in health, as well as in temper ; and many of these mites had been 
cold for weeks. That the whole set of them should be more or 
less run down was, therefore, a foregone conclusion ; and run down 
they certainly were. For the most part, indeed, they’ were just 
in the state to ‘take’ anything, from measles to consumption. 
And all because day in day out they were cold; all because they 
must sit in rooms without fires, as their mothers could not buy 
coal. 

Yet, curiously enough, there was coal to be bought, and most 
of their mothers had the money to buy it. That this woman 
knew: she saw the coal almost every day, huge truck loads, and 
she could handle the money if she chose. She was puzzled, there- 
fore, as well as troubled. For, let her try as she would, she could 
not shut her eyes to the fact that no nation, that had any common 
sense at all, would ever allow, even in war time, its little children, 
they on whom its whole future depends, to be robbed of their 
health and strength through going without fires, when there was 
both coal wherewith to make fires for them, and money at hand 
wherewith to pay for the coal. There must be some mistake 
somewhere, something wrong, she decided ; and, being of the sort 
that cannot just stand and wait, she promptly set to work to try 
to find out what and where. 

First she turned to the mothers of the half-frozen children. 

‘How is it you cannot buy coal ?’ she asked them. ‘ You have 
money enough, I know.’ 

‘Buy coal ?’ one mother after another replied. ‘How can one 
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buy coal? There’s never a coal cart comes this way nowadays, 
There’s not been one for weeks.’ 

‘They go up the high road fast enough,’ one of the women 
remarked bitterly. ‘There’s folk up there as can buy their tons, 
But they won’t come here. They don’t want to be bothered with 
us as can only buy hundredweights.’ 

* But what about the hawkers? Where are they ? ’ she inquired, 

‘ They ain’t agoing to hawk coal at 1s. 10d. a hundredweight. It 
ain’t likely,’ she was informed derisively. ‘ Mebbe they’d come if 
they could ask half a crown.’ 

‘And I’d be glad if they could,’ a poor die-away creature 
added with a sigh. ‘I’d a sight rather go without me dinner 
any day, than without a fire.’ 

‘But is there no coal at the Railway Depot ? Could you not 
send for it there 2?’ 

‘There’s nobody to send, and it’s no good sending, or going 
either, for that matter,’ one of the mothers retorted sullenly. 
“There’s not been a bit of coal there this week. I waited about 
at the depot for hours the other day, and I couldn’t get even a 
handful of dust.’ 

The woman, more puzzled than ever, made her way to the 
depot in question, to see for herself the state of things there. She 
found quite a little company assembled, although it was Saturday 
morning. There were old women, young women, women with 
babies, boys and girls, little and big, with two or three old men. 
Some had perambulators with them, go-carts, or barrows ; others 
had pails, baskets, or sacks ; others again, old table-cloths, curtains, 
or even paper bags, It was a pitiable sight; for. it was bitterly 
cold, drizzling with rain too; and they were all waiting for coal. 
And there was no coal ; and whether coal would or would not come 
that day, no one was quite sure. 

From this depot she went to another some two miles away; 
and there she saw, as she had often seen before, coal in abundance, 
a long row of trucks and tons in every truck. There, however, she 
saw no would-be buyers, none at least but two little girls, and they 
had no right to be there. No would-be buyers are admitted to this 
depot, it seems, These two had just slipped in that morning, 
before it was quite light, one of the coalheavers told her. 

‘And they won’t go away,’ he added ruefully. ‘We can’t 
get “em to go away. They says as they must ’ave coal, and it 
ain’t no good telling ’em as they can’t. There they sit all ’uddled 
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up in their pram. They’re ’alf froze, poor little beggars. And 
itain’t as if they ’adn’t got the money !’ 

As he stood there, rubbing his head, he too thought, it was 
easy to see, that there was something wrong somewhere. 

‘What are you going to do with all that coal?’ the woman 
asked him. There were several heavily laden carts standing 
ready to start. 

‘Oh, we ’ave a lot of big orders in just now,’ he replied. ‘Them 
as’ave money are laying in a stock now, as there’s a chance, as they 
think, of a coal famine. There’s twenty ton going to one ’ouse, 
and its cellars ain’t empty now; and there’s nine ton going to 
another, and there enough went last week for six months.’ 

She did not wait to hear more. To send coal to persons who did 
not need it, while persons who did need it, and could pay for it, 
were clamouring for it, struck her as being such an utterly senseless 
proceeding that she betook herself to the manager of the Coal 
Company for an explanation. 

‘Yes, it does seem rather absurd,’ the manager admitted 
‘But what can we do? These people are our regular customers. 
If they order coal, we must send them coal, if we have it, as much 
as they choose to order. We can’t afford to offend our customers. 
If there is any limiting to be done, it is the Government who must 
do it; and they ought to do it. The present state of things is 
disgraceful ; and, what is not fair, the blame of it falls on us. We 
are attacked at every turn. I would rather be in the Trenches any 
day than in this office. It’s never free from women and children 
clamouring for coal.’ 

‘Why should you not take the clamourers on as customers, 
and supply them with coal?’ she asked him. ‘They would pay 
you for it just as your other customers do.’ 

That was quite impossible he declared emphatically. His 
fim sold coal only by the ton, and these people could not buy a 
ton; they had nowhere where they could house so much, and 
could not pay for so much all at once. 

‘Most of them buy their coal in driblets,’ he added, ‘a 
hundredweight at a time, a sack at most; and that is a line of 
business we cannot touch. The delivery is the difficulty. We 
cannot send our carts wandering round with hundredweights, 
especially not in war time. It is harder now to get carts and 
carters than it is to get coal. We would gladly help small buyers 
ifwe could; but we cannot. The Government must help them, 
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or better still the Local Authorities. It’s their business, not ours. 
There’s no reason why they should not buy coal wholesale and 
distribute it—sell and deliver it in small quantities. It would 
mean a lot of trouble for them, of course; still they could do 
it if they chose to take the trouble. But they won’t, of that 
you may be sure.’ 

Of that she was sure, so sure that, as she saw no other means 
of getting it done, she there and then decided, her heart sinking 
the while, it must be confessed, to try to do it herself. Nay more, 
she set to work that very day to do it in a humble tentative 
fashion. 

It seemed to her that a ton of coal might be delivered just as 
easily and as quickly to ten cottages, or even ten little tenements, 
as to one large house, or flat, providing the cottages were all close 
together, the tenements all in the same block. For, if they were 
close together, as coal is delivered in sacks, no more labour would 
be entailed by carrying one sack, that is two hundredweights, into 
ten cottages or tenements, than by carrying ten sacks into one house 
or flat. She asked the manager if it were notso; and he assured 
her that it was. 

‘But where would you find ten cottages all close together?’ 
he inquired. ‘And even if you did find them, do you suppose 
that the people who live in them would all wish to buy coal on 
the same day ?’ 

‘I must see to that,’ she replied. ‘The point for you is this: 
If I do find the cottages, and the cottagers are willing all to buy 
their coal on the same day, will you undertake to sell it to them, 
a ton ata time; and to deliver it to them, to put it into their coal 
sheds for them, just as you put it into the coal cellars of your richer 
customers ?’ 

He hesitated. The delivery was not the only difficulty, it 
seemed: he had his doubts as to whether folk who buy coal by 
the sack would pay for it, whether dealing with them, in fact, 
would not mean bad debts. He was willing to sell the coal to 
her and deliver it to them; but beyond that he would not go. 
And to that she agreed gladly, for the delivery was for her the all- 
important point. Debts she could herself collect, she thought, 
but coal she could not deliver. 

Before she left the office, everything was arranged. ‘The 
manager had undertaken to supply to her, and deliver to her cus- 
tomers, as many tons of coal as she chose to order, providing of 
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course he had them; while she had undertaken to pay for the 
coal, and to see to it that the delivery of it to her customers should 
entail no more labour or trouble on his carters than was entailed 
by the delivery of coal to his other customers. The first load was 
to be sent within forty-eight hours, 7.e. on the following Monday. 
The coal was to be Best Kitchen Cobbles, and the price 33s. She 
would have had to pay 34s. 6d. had she not been prepared to 
pay cash, and buy in fairly large quantities by the ton. Had she 
bought it by the hundredweight instead of ton, it would have cost 
her at the very least 36s. 8d., Government control notwithstanding. 
It might, indeed, have cost her 40s., or possibly, at that time, even 
53s. 4d. For the price of one’s coal, oddly enough, varies inversely 
with one’s means. The poorer one is, the more one must pay for it ; 
for the poorer one is, the smaller the quantity one can buy at a 
time; and the smaller the quantity, the dearer. Had she bought 
it by the truck load, she would probably have got it for under 
30s, but then she would have had to do the weighing and 
delivering. 

By nightfall she was already established as a retail dealer: not 
only had she secured her coal supply, but also her customers. So 
far as they were concerned, indeed, she was as the old woman of the 
nursery rhyme with her children: she had more of them than 
she knew what to do with. 

She was from the first determined to conduct her business on 
strict business lines, that there should be no touch of the charitable 
about it, no touch of the philanthropic. They who bought her coal 
must pay for it, for every sack. That was a point to which she 
attached great importance, as she was careful to explain to those 
to whom she offered to sell it. And not only must they pay for it, 
they must pay for it the full price that she gave for it, 33s. a ton, 
roughly 1s. 73d. a hundredweight. 

Her decision on this point met with general approval. Those 
with whom she began by dealing neither wished for charity, nor 
needed it. They were respectable working-class people, although 
their children were cold and miserable; and all they wished for, 
orneeded, was the chance of buying coal. This chance—nothing 
more—she gave to them, and they seized it eagerly, gladly. They 
would have seized it, just then, no matter under what conditions she 
had'offered the coal, or at what price. And practically she imposed 
no conditions, as they had always paid cash for their coal, the 
hawkers had seen to that; while as for the price, it was many 
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a long day, as they said, since they had been able to get coal at 
1s. 73d. the hundredweight. Even the lucky among them had 
had to pay 1s. 10d. since the war began, and that for coal of 
the poorest quality. 

Her first plan was to sell by the sack, only one sack at a time, 
Two hundredweights of coal cannot, however, be made to last very 
long, let one strive as one will, if there are children in the house, 
and the washing is done at home. Moreover, in the district 
where she started business, ten cottages close together were not to 
be found everywhere, whereas five there were almost everywhere ; 
and even in cottages, there is as a rule somewhere where four 
hundredweights can be stored. She therefore determined to make 
two sacks her unit of delivery, to divide a ton among five of her 
customers, in fact, instead of among ten ; and, as 6s. 7d., her price 
for two sacks, might be more than all her customers could pay at a 
time, to let them pay it, if they chose, by instalments—2s. 6d, 
2s. 6d., and 1s. 7d., or 2s. 7d., 2s., and 2s. The arrangement was 
that the first instalment should be brought’ to her house on the 
first Monday or Tuesday following the day on which the coal was 
delivered ; and that more coal should not be ordered until the three 

in stalments had been paid. The ordering days, as the paying days, 
were to be Mondays and Tuesdays. 

These matters settled, the rest was plain sailing, swift sailing 
too. Already by Monday night, there was fire on “hearths where 
there had been no fire for weeks. 

From the first everything went smoothly and well, so well, 
indeed, that the retail dealer soon made up her mind to extend her 
business ; and, instead of trading only with those known to her 
personally, to trade with all comers, providing they lived near at 
hand. This meant, of course, setting at naught much sound advice, 
many wise warnings. To sell coal to persons of whom she knew 
nothing would be a very risky proceeding, especially if the said 
persons lived in a certain little district, she was told emphatically 
by some even of her own customers. The district in question was, 
as she knew, a ramshackle district. Its indwellers were looked on 
askance by the indwellers of the neighbouring districts, as they were 
popularly supposed to have a rooted distaste for the paying of debts, 
and no regard at all for respectability. Still, as their district was 
the poorest of all the districts around, she felt strongly that, if she 
traded with outsiders at all, she must trade with them, must at any 
rate give them a trial as customers; and this she determined to do. 
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While on her way to offer to sell them coal, she met ‘ one of 
them, a poor old woman, who at once began : . 

‘Now couldn’t you let us have some coal? It would be real 
kind of you if you would. I was coming up to ask you. They all 
says as it was no good coming as you wouldn’t, so far away as we 
are, as it wasn’t likely. But, as I just says, I'll go and see. We'd 
yay you, we would,’ she continued persuasively. ‘You should 
have the money. I’d bring it myself before ever you sent the coal. 
We couldn’t ask you to send it without, we couldn’t expect it.’ 

When she was told that the coal would be sent the very next 
day, her delight was unbounded, and so was her amazement when 
informed that it need not be paid for until the following week, and 
then only by instalments. She eyed the dealer curiously for a 
moment, as much as to say, do you really mean it ? Are you so 
simple as that ? Then an odd look came into her eyes, one in which 
ihere was something akin to pride, and she went away muttering 
‘Well, just as you like. You shall have the money, though, I’ll 
see to that.’ 

And see to it she did, although how she managed it is a mystery 
known only to herself and her neighbours. For of all the dealer’s 
customers, she and they are the poorest, and they are among the 
best. Their money is paid on the appointed day as regularly as 
clockwork ; and not one of them has ever yet asked for a second 
supply of coal before the first was paid for. 

The business, even when extended to outsiders, was but a very 
small concern. Five tons was the most coal the dealer ever sold 
in the course of one week; and, when warm weather came, there 
were weeks in which she sold only one ton. For the poor make 
coal last long. One old man, who lived quite alone, made four 
hundredweights last three months. 

Such as it was, however, it continued to work smoothly, thanks 
to the hearty co-operation of all concerned, including the Coal 
Company’s officials. The manager soon placed her on his most- 
favoured-customers’ list, and sent her supplies even when coal was 
running short; while as for his carters, the lively interest they 
took in her venture was quite touching. The joy with which 
they were greeted, when they took coal for the first time to her 
customers, made a great impression on them: it gave them a 
pleasant feeling that, by taking it, they were giving a helping hand 
to their fellows, those of their own class, too. There was no grumb- 
ling, therefore, if one of the cottages was a little apart from the 
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rest, if the only way to a tenement was up many steps, or if a door 
that ought to have been left open was found locked. It was never 
their fault if the coal failed to appear on the right day, as it did 
sometimes. More than once indeed, they insisted on delivering 
it when their day’s work was over, so loath were they to disappoint 
those who were expecting it. 

With such helpers as these, the retail dealer’s work soon became 
little more than play. When once her customers were arranged 
in groups of five, according to where they lived, all she had to do 
was to take in their orders, pass them on to the depot, and, when the 
coal was delivered, send a cheque to the manager. Then, the 
following Monday or Tuesday, she—or some one in her place—had 
to take in the money her customers brought; enter the amount 
each one brought on the slip of paper with which that one, as each 
one, was provided ; enter it also in her own account-book ; and, in 
cases where the third instalment was paid, take in fresh orders. 
The whole work of the business, when everything was in full swing, 
did not take up much more than an hour a week of her time. And 
there was nothing in the work that was tiring, it must be noted, 
nothing that entailed any strain on body or mind, nothing that 
required special training or ability, nothing that involved her in 
expense. Her working expenses were practically nil: all she had 
to buy, when she set up in business, was an account-book and a few 
quires of paper. 

When she had been a dealer for six months, she ‘ took stock’; 
she balanced her accounts, to find out how things were going, if 
prosperously or not. For she was anxious to know if the experiment 
she was trying might be counted a success, or whether it was with it 
a case of Tekel ; whether, in fact, it was, or was not, an experiment 
that other folk might in fairness be asked to try. 

She had at that time forty-seven customers on her list, heads of 
families for the most part, although there were some alone-standing 
persons among them, old-age pensioners, widows, or spinsters 
whose kith and kin had drifted. The heads of families were most 
of them women whose husbands were away, at the Front, or perhaps 
making munitions. In only five of the houses which she supplied 
with coal was there an able-bodied man; while in a good three- 
quarters of them there was neither a man nor a woman strong enough 
to carry half a hundredweight of coal home from the nearest depot. 
The inmates, feeble and strong together, numbered 180; and of 
these 63 were adults, while 117 were children. little children many of 
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them, although there were, of course, big boys and girls among 
them. 

Of the forty-seven customers, thirty-one, she felt sure, would 
have been classed by any dealer as ‘yery good.’ They sent in 
their orders on the appointed days, sent in their money too, and 
they never forgot to leave someone in the house to take in the 
coal, if they themselves could not be there when it was delivered. 
They gave no trouble at all, in fact, while ten more gave practically 
no trouble. The only complaint against these latter was that 
they were a little irregular in their ways: they always paid for 
their coal and cheerfully, although not always on the appointed 
day. Of the remaining six, three always ended by paying for it, 
although not very cheerfully; and they began sometimes by 
asking for a second supply before the first was paid for. Only 
two did not pay for the coal they had during the first six months ; 
and they both offered to pay, but were not allowed to do so, as 
there was in each case very serious illness in the house. Only 
one customer out of the whole forty-seven really tried to evade 
paying for her coal; and, sad to say, she succeeded for some four 
months. Then the force of public opinion was too strong for her, 
and she paid, although very unwillingly. Thus the retail dealer 
had not a single bad debt in the course of her first six months’ 
trading. ‘The full expense, indeed, entailed on her by her business, 
during those months, was well under thirty shillings, and that 
included gratuities. And by means of this business sixty-three men 
and women were enabled to buy as much coal as they could pay 
for; and 117 children, who might otherwise have been left shivering, 
were kept warm. 

Now, 180 is, of course, but a very small number, so small, indeed, 
that it may seem hardly worth considering. Still, from the national 
standpoint, surely even 180 persons, especially when mostly children, 
are better kept warm than left cold. A man who, on his return 
from the Front, finds his little ones ailing and peevish because 
they are cold, can hardly be blamed if he takes to railing against 
those in High Quarters, thanks to whose blundering some folk 
have been allowed to hoard tons of coal, while others, and among 
them his wife, have had no chance given them of buying even a 
hundredweight. And railing against those in High Quarters does not 
make for patriotism. Nor do ailing peevish children develop, as a 
tule, into patriotic citizens, able to do good work for their country, 
eager, if needs be, to fight for it, too. If, in the days to come, 
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England is to hold her own in the world, she must take good care of 
her children now : her people must prove their patriotism, as well as 
their common sense, by seeing to it that little fingers and noses 
are no longer blue, little bodies no longer shiver with cold. Ip 
every district Local Authorities ought to sell and deliver coal in 
small quantities, so long as the war lasts. In many districts they 
will do so, no doubt; still, in many others, they will not : they will 
content themselves with selling and not delivering, or with neither 
selling nor yet delivering, let the Government say or do what they 
may. This is a fact that it behoves us to face ; for the result of it 
will be much suffering next winter, much railing, too, unless indeed, 
in every such district, someone does what the Local Authorities 
ought to do, unless someone becomes a retail dealer in coal. 
Fortunately, even in these hurrying, scurrying days, there is 
practically, in every district, someone who could, if he—or she— 
would, spare an hour a week, and who could therefore become a 
retail dealer. For, as we have seen, there is nothing in the 
calling that requires money, or anything worth mentioning in 
the way of health, strength, or intelligence. It is a calling that 
the very man-in-the-street might follow successfully, or even the 


middle-aged delicate woman who now goes about wringing her 
hands because, although eager to do something for her country, 
she can find nothing to do. 


Epitu SELLERS. 
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A SUCCESS AND A FAILURE. 
THE GOEBEN-BRESLAU TRAGEDY. 
BY BENNET COPPLESTONE. 


{am not, in these articles of mine—for which my readers show so 
kindly an appreciation—attempting in any final sense to write naval 
history : I am attempting rather to indicate a method by which, 
after many years, when full details shall become available, the 
history of the Naval War may come to be written. My first prin- 
ciple is that war at sea, no less than on land, is a contest between 
the souls of men rather than between the machines which their 
brains have secreted. And so, that we may understand the souls 
that writhe and struggle in the torment of war, one must explore 
and seek to realise the German soul no less than that of our own 
people: we shall never come within sight of comprehension if, 
of-hand and as an axiomatic preliminary, we set down the English 
as all angels and the Germans as all devils. Then having in all 
sincerity attempted mentally to visualise the men, both English 
and Germans, one has to describe the weapons, the ships, and the 
guns, with which they are equipped, and to set forth as accurately 
as may be those movements, seen dimly through the smoke of 
wat, by which each contestant has sought to out-manceuvre and 
destroy his enemy. We must look at each action, and the 
preliminaries to each action—always much more important than 
the actual clash of meeting—from both sides, pick up every scrap 
of essential detail, whether it be English or German, and do our 
utmost to get into the skin and behind the minds of those who 
have fought on either side. Very little of what I indicate as 
necessary to full understanding can be compassed at present : all 
that one can hope to achieve is some slight indication of what was 
sought to be done, what actually was done, and what conclusions 
may be tentatively and empirically drawn. Few of those now alive 
wil remain upon this earth long enough to read the history of 
this war as some day, by some hands, it will come to be written. 


Upon the evening of August 4, 1914, I was sitting in a London 
toom beside a ticking tape-machine awaiting with certainty the 
message that the Germans had refused our ultimatum demanding 
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their withdrawal from Belgium, and that war had been declared, 
‘There will be a big sea-battle this evening,’ said my companion, 
‘There has been a big battle,’ I observed, ‘ but it is now over, 
Although he and I used similar language, the words employed did 
not mean the same thing. He thought, as many British people 
thought at that time, that the English and German Fleets would 
grapple one another off the Frisian Islands. But I meant, and felt 
sure, that the first battle of the War had already been won in quiet 
offices at Whitehall, and would not for weeks, and possibly for 
months, be contested upon the seas; for we had caught the 
Germans unprepared. Fully equipped and ready for war upon land 
they were neither equipped nor ready for war with the British 
Empire at sea. While the German High Seas Fleet had been creep- 
ing homewards from its manceuvring-grounds off the Norwegian 
coasts, the English squadrons had been mobilised at full strength 
and transferred silently to their war stations in the north-east of 
our Islands. There had been no ‘battle’ in the popular sense, 
but there had in fact been achieved during the four essential days 
of preparation a tremendous decisive victory which, throughout 
all the long months to follow, would dominate the whole war by 
land and by sea. Our great battleships were, upon that evening 
of August 4, cruising between the Orkneys and the Cromarty 
Firth. Our fastest battle-cruisers were in the Firth of Forth. 
Many other older and slower battleships and cruisers were in the 
Thames. The narrow Straits of Dover were thickly patrolled 
by destroyers and submarines, and more submarines and destroyers 
were on watch off the mouths of the Weser, the Jade, the Elbe, and 
the Ems. Light cruisers hovered still farther to the north where 
the Skagerrak opens between Denmark and the Norwegian coast. 
The North Sea had become a mare clauswm—no longer, as the map- 
makers term it, a German Ocean, but one which at a single stroke 
had become overwhelmingly British. The battle of mancuvre 
had been so drastically successful that the battle of arms had been 
postponed indefinitely. 

Although the Germans, by adopting thenceforward a waiting 
policy, prevented the Royal Navy from fulfilling its first duty— 
the seeking out and destruction of an enemy’s fighting fleets—theit 
inaction emphasised the completeness of the Victory of Brains and 
Soul which the Navy had won during those few days before the 
outbreak of war. It was because our mobilisation had been speedy 
and complete ; it was because the disposal of our fleets had been 80 
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accurately conceived that the Germans dared not risk a battle 
with us in the open, and were unable to send out their cruisers to 
cut off our trading-ships and to break our communications with 
France. Although the enemy’s fleets had not been destroyed, they 
had been rendered very largely impotent. We held, more com- 
pletely than we did even after the crowning mercy of Trafalgar, 
the command of the seas of the world. The first great battle was 
bloodless, but complete ; it had won for us and for the civilised 
world the greatest of victories, and the Royal Navy had never in 
its long history more fully realised and revealed its tremendous 
unconquerable soul. 

That was our success in the North Sea—a success which made 
immediately possible our co-operation on land with France and 
Belgium—a success which, though it did not bring about the Miracle 
of the Marne, yet gave time within which the fruits of that most 
decisive battle might be gathered in. The creation of our armies, 
all their exploits in France, in Flanders, in Egypt, in Gallipoli, and 
in Mesopotamia, had been rendered possible by the one fact of that 
success, though in its achievement no shot was fired. 

War is made up of successes and of failures : we English do not 
forget our successes, but we have an incorrigible habit of wiping 
from our minds the recollection of our failures, of even actually 
bringing ourselves to forget those failures completely. Every one 
of those who read me knows that the blows which we have struck 
in France and in Flanders during 1917 are the direct consequence 
of the success in the North Sea of our mobilised fleets in August 
1914. Yet few know—or if they know have pushed the knowledge 
testily from their minds—of a failure in the Mediterranean, also in 
August 1914: a failure which at the time seemed small, yet out of 
which grew in inevitable melancholy sequence a tragical chain of 
troubles. Though we may choose to forget, Fate has a memory 
most damnably long. Nothing could be more unfair than to lay 
at the door of the Navy all the consequences of a failure which, it 
has been officially held, the officers on the spot did their utmost to 
avert. Men are only human, and the sea is a big place. We need 
not blame anyone ; yet we should be very foolish and very blind 
if we did not now and then turn aside from the smug contemplation 
of our strategical and tactical victories and seek in a humble spirit 
to gather some instruction from painfully pondering over the 
gloomy consequences of our defeats: and they have been gloomy 
beyond description—the sword in the balance which threw Turkey 
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and Bulgaria into effective alliance with our enemies, and all the 
blood and the tears with which the soil of the Near East has been 
soaked. 
¢ When the War broke out, all our modern battleships were in the 
_ North Sea ; but of our nine fast battle-cruisers four were away : the 
Australia was at the other side of the world, and the Inflerible, 
Invincible, and Indefatigable were in the Mediterranean. We also 
had three armoured cruisers and one light cruiser in the 
Mediterranean—the armoured Defence, Warrior, and Black Prince, 
and the light fast Gloucester of the new Town class, a sister of the 
Glasgow and the Bristol. The Germans had in the Mediterranean 
the battle-cruiser Goeben, which was as fast, though not so power- 
fully gunned, as the three Invincibles of ours. She carried ten 
11-inch guns, while our battle-cruisers were each armed with eight 
12-inch guns. The Goeben had as her consort the light cruiser 
Breslau—one of the German Town class, built in 1912, a newer and 
faster edition of the earlier Town cruisers which were under von 
Spee’s command in the Pacific and Atlantic. The Breslau could 
have put up a good, though probably unsuccessful, fight against 
the Gloucester, but was no match at all for the Defence or the Warrior 
or the Black Prince. Our squadrons in the Mediterranean were, 
in fighting value, fully three times as powerful as the German vessels. 
Our job was to catch them and to destroy them; but, unfortu- 
nately, we did not succeed in bringing them to action. The story of 
their evasion of us and of what their escape involved is, to my mind, 
one of the most fascinating stories of the whole war. 

War officially began between France andGermany upon August 3, 
at 6.45 p.M., when the German Ambassador in Paris asked for his 
passports, and between Great Britain and Germany on August 4, 
at 11 p.M., when our ultimatum in regard to Belgium was definitely 
rejected. But though then at war with Germany, England did not 
declare war on Austria until midnight on August 12. A queer situ- 
ation arose in the Mediterranean as the result of these gaps between 
the dates of active hostilities. Upon August 4 the German cruisers 
could and did attack French territory without being attacked by 
us, and all through those fateful days of August 5 and 6, when our 
battle-cruisers were hovering between Messina and the Adriatic 
and our three armoured cruisers were lying a little to the south 
off Syracuse, Italy was neutral and Austria was not at war with 
us. Our naval commanders were in the highest degree anxious to 
do nothing which could in any way offend Italy—whose position 
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as still a member of the Triple Alliance with Germany and Austria 
was delicate in the extreme—and were also anxious to commit 
no hostile act towards Austria. Upon August 4, therefore, their 
hands were tied tight ; on the 5th and 6th they were untied as 
against the German cruisers, but could not stretch into either 
Italian or Austrian waters. The German Admiral took full 
advantage of the freedom of movement allowed to him by our 
diplomatic bonds. 

Let us now come to the story of the escape of the two German 
cruisers : indicate as clearly as may be how it occurred, and suggest 
how the worst consequences of that escape might have been re- 
trieved by instant and spirited action on the part of our Government 
at home. Naval responsibility, as distinct from political responsi- 
bility, ended with the escape of the Goeben and Breslau and their 
entry into the Dardanelles on the way up to Constantinople, which 
then, and for nearly three months afterwards, was nominally a 
neutral port. There was, as became known much later, already 
an understanding or alliance between Turkey and Germany ;_ but 
the Turkish Government was still assuring us of its neutrality, and 
was bent upon seeing more clearly how the War was likely to go 
before openly taking sides against us. The shadow of our sea 
power hung over Constantinople. The city was divided between 
fear of Germany and fear of England. When the Goeben and 
Breslau evaded our sea power and appeared off Stamboul bristling 
with guns, the fear of Germany covered earth, sea, and sky, and 
the fear of England vanished into nothingness. 

On July 31, 1914, the Goeben, a battle-cruiser armed with ten 
11-inch guns and with a full speed of 28 to 29 knots, was at Brindisi 
in the territorial waters of Italy, which was then regarded by the 
Germans as an ally. She was joined there on August 1 by the 
Breslau, a light cruiser of some 3 knots less speed than the Goeben 
and armed only with twelve 4:l-inch guns. The German com- 
manders had been warned -of the imminence of hostilities with 
France—and, indeed, upon that day French territory had been 
violated by German covering troops, though war had not yet been 
declared. The French Fleet was far away to the west, already busied 
with the transport of troops from Algeria and Morocco to Marseilles. 
Based upon Malta and in touch with the French was the British 
heavy squadron of three battle-cruisers, each of them as fast as, or 
faster than, the Goeben, and each onecapable, with her eight 12-inch 
guns, of fighting the Goeben on rather better thanequal terms. The 
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three Invincibles, acting together, could of course have knocked the 
Goeben and Breslau into steel scrap in less than half an hour. Ac- 
companying the battle-cruisers was the squadron of three armoured 
cruisers—Defence, Warrior, and Black Prince, together with the 
light fast Gloucester. The Gloucester—which, as she showed later, 
had the heels of the Breslau though not of the speedy Goeben—was 
dispatched at once to the Adriatic to keep watch upon the move- 
ments of the Germans. So long as the Germans were in the Adriatic 
the English Admiral, Sir Berkeley Milne, could do nothing to 
prevent their junction with the Austrians at Pola; but upon 
August 2 they both came out and went to Messina, and so uncovered 
the Straits of Otranto which give passage between Messina and the 
Adriatic. The English battle-cruisers then steamed to the south 
and east of Sicily, bound for the Otranto Straits. Rear-Admiral 
Troubridge, in command of the three English armoured cruisers, 
remained behind. 

Upon August 1 the Italian Government had declared its in- 
tention to remain neutral, and upon the 3rd the Italian authorities 
at Messina refused coal to the German ships—very much to the 
disgust and disappointment of the German Admiral, who had 
reckoned Jtaly as at least passively benevolent; but being a man 
of sense and resource he did not waste time in recrimination. There 
were German merchant-ships at Messina from whose bunkers he 
refilled his own and then, early in the morning of August 4—having 
received news the previous evening that war had broken out with 
France and was imminent with England—dashed at the Algerian 
coast and bombarded Philippeville and Bona, whence troops had 
been arranged to sail for France. When one reflects upon the 
position of Admiral Souchon, within easy striking distance of three 
English battle-cruisers, which at any moment might have been 
transformed by wireless orders into enemies of overwhelming power, 
this dash upon Philippeville and Bona was an exploit which would 
merit an honourable mention upon any navy’s records. Souchon 
did, in the time available to him, all the damage that he could to 
his enemy’s arrangements, and then sped back to Messina, passing 
on the way the Inflerible, Invincible, and Gloucester, which had thus 
got into close touch with the Germans though they were not yet 
free to go for them. The enterprising Souchon had cut his time 
rather fine and come near the edge of destruction ; for though at 
the moment of passing the Invincible and Inflexible England was still 
at peace with Germany, war was declared before he regained the 
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neutral refuge of Messina on August 5. Milne’s hands were thus 
tied at the critical moment when he had both the elusive German 
cruisers under the muzzles of his hungry guns. 

At Messina the Goeben and Breslau were again refused coal, and 
were ordered to beclear of the port within twenty-four hours. Italy 
was resolutely neutral ; it was a severe blow. Upon the night of 
August 4-5 had come another blow—a wireless message picked 
up at sea that England had declared war. The position of the 
Germans now appeared to be desperate—more so to them than 
even to us, for Admiral Souchon had already been warned by the 
Austrians not to attempt the passage of the Straits of Otranto, 
and had also received direct orders at Messina from Berlin to make 
a break eastwards for Constantinople. His prospects of eluding 
our squadrons and of reaching the Dardanelles must have seemed 
to him of the smallest. It is of interest to note, as revealing the 
hardy quality of Admiral Souchon, that these orders from Berlin 
reached him at midnight on August 3, before he made his raid upon 
Philippevilleand Bona. He might have steamed off at once towards 
the Dardanelles in comparative security, for England was not yet 
at war and our battle-cruisers were not yet waiting upon his door- 
step; but instead of seeking safety in flight, he struck a shrewd 
blow for his country and set back the hour of his departure for the 
east by three whole days. Admiral Souchon may personally be a 
frightful Hun—I don’t know, I have never met him—but I confess 
that, as a sailor, he appeals to me very strongly. In resource, in 
cool decision, and in dashing leadership, he was the unquestioned 
superior of the English Admirals whose job it was to get the better 
of him. 

Upon August 6, a day big with fate for us and for South-eastern 
Europe, the Goeben and Breslau were at Messina with steam up. 
They had again obtained coal from compatriot ships and could 
snap their fingers at Italian neutrality. Watching them was the 
light cruiser Gloucester, which was no match at all for the Goeben ; 
and strung out to the north-east, guarding the passage from Messina 
to the Adriatic, were the three English battle-cruisers—IJnineible, 
Infleaible and Indefatigable. The three English armoured cruisers— 
Defence, Warrior, and Black Prince—were cruising to the south, off 
Syracuse. It is not contended that these three armoured vessels 
could not have been off Messina with the Gloucester and could not 
have met and fought Souchon when at last he issued forth : the 
contention is—and since it has been accepted by the Admiralty 
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as sound, one is compelled humbly to say little—that none of these 
cruisers was sufficiently armed or armoured to risk action with g 
battle-cruiser of the Goeben’s class. It is urged that if Milne had 
ordered the Defence, Warrior, and Black Prince to fight the Goeben, 
® disaster resembling that of Cradock off Coronel might have 
been suffered by Admiral Troubridge. Not one of these vessels 
had a speed approaching that of the Goeben, and their sixteen 
heavy guns were of 9-2-inch calibre as opposed to the ten 11-inch 
guns of Souchon. He, a sailor of consummate skill, could have 
fought at extreme range, and with his speed had the mastery of 
manceuvre. That the three armoured cruisers would have suffered 
serious loss is beyond doubt ; but might they not, while dying, have 
damaged and delayed the Goeben for a sufficient time to allow the 
three Invincibles to come down and gobble up her remains ? It is 
not for a layman to offer an opinion upon these high naval matters ; 
but ever since the action off Messina was not fought and the Goeben 
and Breslau escaped, whenever two or three naval officers are 
gathered together and the subject is discussed, the vote is always 
thrown upon the side of fighting. The great soul of the Navy 
revolts at the thought that its business is to play for safety when 
great risks boldly faced may yield great fruits of victory. 

The dispositions of the English Admiral were designed to meet 
one contingency only—an attempt by the Germans to pass the 
Straits of Otranto and to join the Austrians; he had evidently no 
suspicion that they had been ordered to Constantinople and took no 
steps to bar their way towards the Dardanelles. The handling of 
his two ships by the German Admiral Souchon compels admiration. 
Until the last moment he masked his intentions and completely out- 
manceuvred his powerful English opponents. Issuing from Messina 
on the afternoon of August 6, he made towards the north-east as if 
about to hazard the passage to the Adriatic ; and the small, frail 
Gloucester, which most gallantly kept touch with far superior 
forces—she was some 2 knots slower than the Goeben, though 
rather faster than the Breslau—fell back before him and called 
up the battle-cruisers on the wireless. Souchon did not attempt 
to interfere with the Gloucester, for she was doing exactly what 
he desired of her. He kept upon his course to the north-east 
until darkness came down, and then swinging suddenly eight 
points to starboard pointed straight for Cape Matapan to the 
south-east, and called for full speed. Then, and then only, he gave 
the order to jam the Gloucester’s wireless. 

He did not wholly succeed: the Gloucester’s warning of his 
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change of route got through to the battle-cruisers, but they were 
too far away to interpose their bulky veto upon the German plans. 
For two hours the German ships travelled at full speed : the Goeben 
leading, and behind them trailed the bold Gloucester, though she 
had nothing bigger in her armoury than two 6-inch guns and could 
have been sunk by a single shell from the Goeben’s batteries. Twice 
she overhauled the Breslau and fired upon her, and twice the 
Goeben was compelled to fall back to the aid of her consort, and 
to drive away the persistent English captain. The gallantry of 
the Gloucester alone redeems the event from being a bitter English 
humiliation. All the while she was vainly pursuing the German 
vessels the Gloucester continued her calls for help. They got 
through, but the Goeben and Breslau had seized too long a start : 
they were clear away for the Dardanelles and Constantinople, 
and were safe from effective pursuit. 

Vice-Admiral Souchon knew his Greeks and his Turks better 
than we did. He coaled his ships at Syra with the direct connivance 
of King Constantine, and ignored a formalmessage from the Sublime 
Porte forbidding him to pass the Dardanelles. He was confident 
that the Turks, still anxious to sit upon the fence until the safer 
side were disclosed, would not dare to fire upon him, and he was 
justified of his confidence. He steamed through the Narrows 
unmolested and anchored before Constantinople. There a telegram 
was handed to him from the Kaiser: ‘ His Majesty sends you his 
acknowledgments.’ One must allow that the Imperial congratula- 
tions were worthily bestowed. Souchon had done for Germany a 
greater service than had any of her admirals, generals, or diplomats: 
he had definitely committed Turkey to the side of the Central 
Powers. 


‘If of all words of tongue and pen 

The saddest are : ‘It might have been,” 
More sad are these we daily see 

“Tt is, but hadn’t ought to be.”’ 


For the escape of the Goeben and Breslau the Royal Navy 
was responsible; but for the consequences which grew out of that 
escape the responsibility rests with la haute politique at home. 
The naval failure might have been retrieved within forty-eight 
hours had our Foreign Office understood the hesitating Turkish 
mind and realised that Souchon’s breach of the Dardanelles 
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Convention—which bars the Straits to foreign warships—had brought 
to us a heaven-sent opportunity to cut the bonds ofgold and intrigue 
which bound the Turkish Government to that of Germany. Every 
Englishman in Constantinople expected to see a pursuing English 
squadron appear off the Turkish capital and insist upon the surrender 
or destruction of the German trespassers. Just as Souchon had 
passed the Dardanelles unmolested, so Milne with his three battle. 
cruisers—had orders been sent to him—might have passed them 
upon the day following. The Turks own no argument but force, 
and the greater force would have appeared to them the better 
argument. Milne, had he been permitted by the British Foreign 
Office, could have followed the Goeben and Breslau to Con- 
stantinople and sunk them there before the eyes of the world. 
Had he done so the history of the war would have been very different. 
Upon the Cabinet at home must rest the eternal responsibility 
for not seeing and not seizing the finest and least hazardous oppor- 
tunity that has been offered to us of determining at one stroke 
the course of the War. The three English battle-cruisers could 
not have seized Constantinople any more than the English squadron, 
without military co-operation, could have seized it seven months 
later, had it succeeded in forcing with its'guns the passage of the 
Narrows. But they could have revealed to the vacillating Turks, 
as in a lightning flash, that the Allies had the wit to see and the 
boldness to grasp the vital opportunities offered by war. But our 
Government had neither the wit nor the courage; the wonderful 
chance was allowed to slip past unused, and the costliest failure of 
the war was consummated in all its tragic fullness, 

All through August and September, and right up to the moment 
late in October, when Turkey was forced into the war by German 
pressure, our Foreign Office hugged the beliefi—God alone knows 
how acquired—that diplomatic persuasion at Constantinople could 
counteract the display of successful force embodied by the presence 
of the Goeben and Breslau. In the eyes of a non-maritime people, 
two modern warships within easy gunshot of their chief city, are 
of more pressing importance than the Grand Fleet far away. Our 
Government gladly accepted the preposterous story that these 
German ships had been purchased by the Turks—with German 
money—and had been taken over by Turkish officers and crews. 
It is pitiful to read now the official statement issued on August 
15, 1914, through the newly formed Press Bureau, ‘The 
Press Bureau states that there is no reason to doubt that 
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the Turkish Government is about to replace the German 
officers and crews of the Goeben and Breslau by Turkish officers 
and crews. As evidence of Oriental good faith a photograph 
of the Goeben flying the Turkish naval flag was kindly supplied 
for publication in the English newspapers. What could be more 
convincing ¢ Then when the moment was ripe, and there was no 
more need for the verisimilitude of photographs, came the 
awakening, announced as follows : 


‘On October 29, without motive and without anything to show 
that such action was pending, three Turkish torpedo craft appeared 
suddenly before Odessa. . . . The same day the cruisers Breslau 
and Hamidieh bombarded several commercial ports in the Black 
Sea including Novorossisk and Theodosia. In the forenoon of 
October 30, the Goeben bombarded Sevastopol without causing any 
serious damage. By way of reprisals the Franco-British Squadron 
in the Eastern Mediterranean carried out a demonstration against 
the forts at the entrance to the Dardanelles at daybreak on 
November 3... 


No comment which I might make could bite more deeply than 
the bald quotation describing this irruption of Turkey as ‘ without 


motive and without anything to show that such action was pending.’ 
Caect sunt oculi cum animus alias res agit—‘ The eyes are blind 
when the mind is obsessed.’ 
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SEMI-LITERACY in the present differs only in quantity from semi. 
literacy in the past. More people have been taught reading and 
writing ; if there is a wider literary light, there is also a far wider 
literary twilight. The fact is sadly familiar to anyone who has 
habitually to grapple with its result—a vast, unhappy, best for- 
gotten blackening of paper. For pen and ink do not make the 
writer any more than the cowl makes the monk. Some have much 
to express, but are hampered by an unfamiliar tool. Speech is 
unstudied, flexible, familiar ; writing a solemn labour, slow, pain- 
fully definite, where every rough edge rises up again in accusation 
against the writer. A thin veneer of letters means just so much 
knowledge of the written word as makes a man familiar with the 
trite, and when he grasps a pen, he naturally drives it along the 
smooth familiar way of the conventional turn, the stilted phrase, 
the well-worn cliché, incapable any longer of conveying a fresh 
impression. A second veneering only brings the curse of many 
words to redress the treachery of ‘a little knowledge,’ or the feeble- 
ness of initial impressions. 

Thus it not seldom comes to pass that without definite literary 
training the gift of ‘seeing’ and expressing ripens with experience, 
and a good writer suddenly appears, to the confusion of those who 
challenge a like fame without a ripened gift. Moreover, the man 
who can talk well but has no skill with the pen may very likely 
express himself with an easy vigour which owes nothing to the 
scrapings of other folks’ literary art. If his words be caught on 
the wing, so to say, they will offer a picture far more vivid, far more 
naturally convincing, than the self-conscious effort of the inefficient 
pen. 

An amusing example of this came before me the other day when 
at work on the forthcoming ‘ Life of Sir Joseph Hooker.’ Now, 
Sir Joseph was not only a great man of science, the closest friend 
and fellow-worker of Darwin for forty years, but one of the chief 
scientific travellers and explorers of the generation which followed 
Humboldt and included such names as Darwin, Wallace and Bates, 
Livingstone, Speke and Baker, and his own cousin, Gifford Palgrave. 
His first great expedition was his four years’ cruise as assistant 
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surgeon and botanist to Sir James Ross in his magnetic survey 
of the southern hemisphere. In three successive summers they 
penetrated into the Antarctic ice, achieving a record which re- 
mained ‘ farthest south ’ till half a century later Scott and Shackle- 
ton again pushed forward into the unknown from the base which 
Ross had discovered—the most wonderful discovery in Antarctic 
records, wonderful in the story of its finding, wonderful in the 
marvels discovered. For the finding was a piece of poetic justice 
after Ross learned that certain rivals had tried to forestall him. 
Scorning to follow where England had always led, he took a new 
line and found, 250 miles farther south than had ever been attained 
before, a land of mighty mountains, a huge volcano pouring out 
fiery lava amid the ice, and the Great Ice Barrier, with sheer cliffs 
higher than his mast-head, which he followed some 300 miles with- 
out coming to its end. 
_ This was an adventure worthy to be described. Here are two 
descriptions of it, one official, from Ross, the other utterly un- 
studied, from a simple seaman. Ross was both sailorly and 
scientifically trained ; exactitude of detail was his first care; his 


second, to write for the public with a conventional rotundity which 
took the shadow of Johnson as its drill-sergeant. I have always 
enjoyed the choice passage in which he describes the discovery and 
naming of Coulman Island. 


‘During the afternoon an unusual degree of refraction was 
remarked to the south-westward, which had the effect of bringing, 
at times, clearly into view land we had not before seen, and then 
again removing it from our sight. This land having been thus 
discovered at a distance of more than one hundred miles on the 
birthday of a lady to whom I was then attached, and whom I 
have now the happiness of calling my wife, I gave her name to the 
extreme southern point—Cape Anne; and the land afterwards 
proving to be an island, was named Coulman Island, after her 
father, Thomas Coulman, Esq., of Whitgift Hall, Goole. The 
northern point of the island was named Cape Wadworth, in compli- 
ment to her uncle, Robert John Coulman, Esq., of Wadworth Hall, 
Doncaster ; a spot of many happy associations.’ 


The discovery of Mount Erebus is chronicled likewise with great 
care to bring in details of wind and weather, seamanship and 
measured observation, as logged, but with no indecorous enthusiasm 
of word-painting. It was January 27, 1841. 
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‘At midnight the bearings of eight separate islands are given 
in the log of the Erebus; but as these afterwards proved to be the 
summits of mountains, at a great distance, belonging to the main- 
land, they do not appear upon the chart as islands. With a favour. 
able breeze, and very clear weather, we stood to the southward, 
close to some land which had been in sight since the preceding noon, 
and which we then called the “ High Island”; it proved to bea 
mountain 12,400 feet of elevation above the level of the sea, emitting 
flame and smoke in great profusion ; at first the smoke appeared 
like snow drift, but as we drew nearer, its true character became 
manifest.’ 


Immediately after comes the first sight of the Barrier. 


“As we approached the land under all studding-sails, we per- 
ceived a low white line extending from its eastern extreme point 
as far as the eye could discern to the eastward. It presented 
an extraordinary appearance, gradually increasing in height as 
we got nearer to it, and proving at length to be a perpendicular 
cliff of ice, between 150 and 200 feet above the level of the sea, 
perfectly flat and level at the top, and without any fissures or 


promontories on its even seaward face. What was beyond it we 
could not imagine; for being much higher than our mast-head, 
we could not see anything except the summit of a lofty range of 
mountains extending to the southward as far as the seventy-ninth 
degree of latitude... . 

“It was an obstruction of such a character as to leave no doubt 
upon my mind as to our future proceedings, for we might with equal 
chance of success try to sail through the Clifis of Dover as penetrate 
such @ mass.’ 


Nowhere does his enthusiasm lead him to a stronger expression 
than ‘this extraordinary mass of ice’ and ‘ this most remarkable 
object’; for the universal thrill of admiration and wonder which 
really moved Ross as well as his crew, we must turn to the stammer- 
ing utterance of the simple seaman, pathetically clutching at the 
ineffable, but as unashamedly heart-felt and sincere as it was 
grammatically uncouth. This was the armourer-blacksmith of 
the Erebus, a lively Irishman named Cornelius Sullivan. He 
first wrote down an account of theirjoint adventures on the second 
voyage from the dictation of his friend, James Savage, a seaman 
who had joined the ship at Tasmania. But this half story was 
obviously inadequate. He was moved to add the wonders of the 
first voyage. 
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‘My friend James [his exordium runs], before i begin to give 
you anything Like a correct acct. of our dangers and discoveries, 
it is but justice to this My first voyage to the South, to give you 
an acct. of our Discoveries, before you joined the Expedition—this 
is the most Sublime but not the most dangenous.’ 


With a sailor’s eye on the weather and a poet’s eye on its pictorial 
effects, he tells us : 


‘Janry the 11th at two oclock on Monday Morning, we dis- 
covered. Victoria Land the Morning was beautiful and clear. 

‘at 7 oclock in the afternoon we were under the Lee of the land, 
sounded in 250 fathoms of water—not a cloud to be seen in the 
firmament, but what lingered on the mountains—Large floating 
Islands of ice in all directions. Hills vallies and Low Land all 
covered with snow. The snow topd. mountains Majestically Rising 
above the Clouds. The pinguins Gamboling in the water the 
reflection of the Sun and the Brilliancy of the firmament Made 
the Rare Sight an interesting view. 

‘That night we Stood out from the land, we did not Loose sight 
of it for the Sun was high above the Horizon at midnight as it would 
be in England on a christmas day. 

‘While we were in these distant Regions we had no night 

T mean dark. 

‘12th Do. Captn. Ross went on Shore he took possession of the 
Land without opposition In the name of Queen Victoria—hoisted 
the British Colours Gave the Boats Crew an allowance of Grog with 
three hearty cheers for Old England.’ 


The set phrase for taking possession is delightful where the 
only opposition could have come from the curious crowds of 
penguins, martial in looks but mild in behaviour, for 


‘The Species of Penguins amphibious Litile Creatures were so 
thick the Captn. Could not enumerate them, But the beach was 
Literally coverd. with them. 

‘At 12 oclock the Captain Come on Board we made all Sail 
Running by the Land to the Eastward Blowing very hard and Still 
Keeping out to Sea to avoid Danger. 

“On the 13th we made Mount Sabrina [a poetic lapse for Mt. 
Sabine. Doubtless he had no more acquaintance with ‘ Comus ” 
than with the learned and gallant Secretary of the Royal Society, 
but at all events the shipping list gave him the name, for the Sabrina 
was one of Weddell’s little boats when he made the previous record 
for “farthest South’’]. here is a Phenomena. This splendid 
mountain Rising Gradually from the Sea Shore to the Enormous 
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height of Sixteen thousand Eight hundred and ninety feet high. 
T Could compare it to nothing Else but the Speir of a church drawn 
out to a regular taper point. Protruding through the Clouds, 
But beyond this as far as the Eyes Could Carry the object Seemed 
more Interesting. 

‘My friend if i could only view and Study the Sublimety of 
nature—But Lo i had to pull the brails.’ 


The prose of life has a most unhappy way of obtruding itself, 
especially on board a sailing-ship in dangerous waters. But though 
his interrupted musings could never be wholly satisfied, he picked 
up scraps of knowledge as he went along, and, moreover, added 
reflections of his own. 


‘ This noble battery of Ice which fortifyd. the Land two hundred 
feet high. And floating islands in all directions this Strange Scenery 
was Remarkably Striking and Grand. The bold masses of Ice 
that walld. in the Land Rendered this Scene Quite Enchanting. 
this Mountain is most perpendicular mountain in the world—we 
have Seen it at night a hundred and fifty miles Distant. 

‘We shapd. our Coarce a Long the land to the South East a 
Distance of two hundred miles farther. On the 28th we discoverd 
Mount Erebus this splendid Burning Mountain Was truly an 
imposing Sight. 

‘The height of this mountain Six thousand feet hight with a 
gradual ascent from the Sea Shore. From the Summit of this 
mountain issues Continually Vast Clouds of Smoke when Scatterd. 
about with the wind forms a Cloudy Surface of Smoke a long the 
Surface of the mountain. 

‘ At the west End of Mount Erebus it plainly appears there has 
been a Desperate Eruption from the Craggy appearance—it is 
Sufficient to Convince an acute observer. 

‘ The south side of this Splendid mountain was Lost to our view, 
Land and Ice obstructed the Scene. We did not land here nor 
did we deem it Safe to Land neither ; we could not see fire nor 
matter, the Sun Shone so brilliant on the Ice and Snow it completely 
Dazzled our Eyes. Yet it is my firm belief that this must be an 
imposing sight in the dark of winter.’ 


As to the barrier, ‘ or as I should cail it nature’s handiwork,’ 
what could be more impressive than the artless record of how the 
plain sailors were struck dumb by the wonderful sight, and, if we 
read between the lines, felt that they need not be ashamed of their 
emotion when their experienced captain himself was equally 
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touched ? Thinking from the mast-head view that they would 
‘run down ’ the barrier by midnight, they set sail in the evening. 


‘But as far and as fast as we run the Barrier apperd. the Same 
Shape and form as it did when we left the mountain. We pursued a 
South Easterly Cource for the distance of three hundred miles But 
the Barrier appeard. the Same as when we Left the Land. On the 
first of Febry. we stood away from the Barrier For five or six 
days and came up to it again farther Kast, on the morning of the 
eight Do. we found our Selves Enclosed in a beautiful bay of the 
barrier. 

‘All hands when they Came on Deck to view this the most 
rare and magnificent Sight that Ever the human eye witnessed. 
Since the world was created actually Stood Motionless for Several 
Seconds before he Could Speak to the man next to him. 

‘Beholding with Silent Surprize the great and wonderful works 
of nature in this position we had an opportunity to discern the 
barrier in its Splendid position. Then i wishd. i was an artist or 
a draughtsman instead of a blacksmith and Armourer We Set a 
Side all thoughts of mount Erebus And Victoria’s Land to bear in 
mind the more Imaginative thoughts of this rare phenomena that 
was lost to human view 

‘In Gone by Ages. 

‘When Captn. Ross Came on deck he was Equally Surprizd. 
to See the Beautiful Sight Though being in the north Arctic Regions 
one half of his life he never see any ice in Arctic Seas to be Compard. 
to the Barrier. So that the South Pole must be degrees colder 
than the North pole is evident from the Enormous thickness of the 
ice. An Ice island floats on the water with % under water. conse- 
quently the ice islands we have Seen two hundred feet hight above 
the Surface of the water must be Sixteen hundred feet high. That is 
exactly four times than the Cross of St. Paul’s Cathedral in London. 
To view an iceberg when the Sun shines clear on it for any time is 
very injurious to the Eyes for the Avalanches in the Ice presents 
a deep blue and greenish hue. From a concussion of air that 
generally casts a dimness on the Sight and leaves the object the 
greatest Source of wonder and admiration. It would take a man 
of Talents to describe this unequal Sight For no imaginative Power 
can convey an adequate idea of the Resplendant Sublimity of the 
Antarctic Ice wall. It is quite Certain and out of Doubt that 
from the seventy eight Degree to pole must be one Solid continent 
of Ice and Snow. The Fragments as i call the floating Islands 
though Large Enough to build London on their Summit must 
through a Long Succession of years have parted from the Barrier 
they could never accumulate to such Enormous hight otherwise. 

VOL, XLIII—NO. 256, N.S, 25 
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Some bergs from one mile Sqre to ten miles and Some Larger but 
i could not ascertain the sqre of them.’ 


Here indeed is no deliberate art, no conscious skill. The man 
had feeling, and opportunity made the artist. The greatness of 
his theme makes itself felt through all the fumbling and stumbling 
of his frank illiteracy. Where his subject lacks greatness, he has 
little to lift him above his medium. His account, for instance, of 
New Year’s Eve sports on an ice-floe—the Hrebus moored on one 
side, the Terror on the other—is lively, quaint, and amusing, but 
no more; a little jumbled in the telling how a ballroom was built 
on the ice, and a public-house, with a circus for all sorts of games 
adjoining the bar—‘a grazy tailed pig, climbing a grazy pole, 
jumping in a bag’ —how they ‘kept on dancing till five o’clock 
in the morning, when it ended with three or four Pugilastic matches 
in the forecastle, which Peaceably ended.’ But even among these 
merely robustious details, he keeps an eye for touches that appeal 
more to the imagination. ‘Outside the ball-room was moulded 
in ice a statue of H.M. and Prince Albert, The sign of the public 
house was 


THE PILGRIM OF THE OCEAN. 


At the reverse side of the board was 


THE PIONEERS OF SCIENCE.’ 


The latter was hardly a prompting on the part of some officer, 
I think. The crews were proud of being on discovery ships, not 
merely surveying ships, and an appreciative knowledge of what 
they were about obviously percolated from the quarter-deck to the 
forecastle. 

So much for the captain and the armourer-blacksmith. By 
way of contrast turn to a modern instance of the ‘ second veneering.’ 
Here is a writer, with a purpose which comes out in another part 
of the book from which I quote ; a writer of illimitable fluency, who 
strives to convey an impression by piling adjective on adjective, 
with the result that the impression is lost in a very snowstorm of 
words. No one, at a first reading, would guess that the ‘ crescent 
of misused . . . beauty’ represents the figure of a woman; the 
spirit form of a frail and wicked beauty, famous in history, who is 
chafing against a hideous eternity on a mountain top in hell. We 
plunge in medias res, 
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‘An ominous silence enwrapt the mighty vastness and there 
was @ strange misty amethystine phosphorescence clinging 
amorously to the myriad magnificent mountain peaks. Silence 
... silence ... silence. Even the huge purple and green tinted 
scaly reptiles lay listlessly coiled in multitudinous positions in every 
available nook and cranny of the mighty jutting craggy rocks. 
Silence—grim, dread, awful, awe-inspiring silence. Utter silence 
and arrested movement. Even the cloud-kissed peak of the mighty 
mountain which towered majestically above the rest held on its 
topmost pinnacle yet another note of silent beauty—a crescent of 
phosphorescent splendour, which appeared to cling lightly to the 
opalized cloud, yet at the same time to touch the faintly cloud- 
wrapt peak. A crescent of misplaced, misused, wasted beauty, 
perfect beauty of form and colour, from the proudly-poised head 
resting on upraised shapely arms to the white, tapering, perfect, 
gracefully crossed feet which lightly rested with bold adventure- 
someness on a jutting amaranthine point of the rocky peak.’ 


There is a good deal of this colouring in the first seven chapters 
of the book ; horrisonous words, twinned epithets, weariful allitera- 
tions bedizen the imaginative scene until the story betakes itself 
to homely earth, and are echoed even there. The colour is hurled 


on with a trench-mortar, and meaning sometimes faints under the 
burden of disjointed pigments. I confess that until I found this 
was only the prologue to a story with a very serious purpose, I 
took it for a joyous parody of the Higher Imaginative Style. It 
is like looking at an object through a prism. The object is curiously 
distorted, but then, what rapturous mists of colour round every 
outline! Presumably there must be whole classes of people who 
have read just enough to fall under the spell of fine words and 
take iridescence for inspiration. They must be responsible for the 
flooding of the world with a great deal of valueless enthusiasm. 
But when it comes to the expression of something of real import, 
even imaginative import, the stammering armourer does better 
than the word-ridden volubilist, unbridled in shining imagery. 
Of two opposite literary vices, wordy dissipation is worse than 
awkward strength. Worse still, it is almost incurable. 


LEonaRD HUXLEY. 





FOUR WARS AND KILAIRTAIR. 


In the western highlands of Scotland there is a long peninsula, and 
in that peninsula there is a parish, and in that parish there is a 
church. Except for a little town near one end and two villages at 
the other, the sixty miles of the peninsula is one long stretch of hills, 
farms, tiny hamlets, lonely cottages, pathetic in their wind-swept 
loneliness, with a few lighthouses, lifeboat sheds, mansion-houses, 
and sea-birds to join up the detached distances at night, in stormand 
in times of festival. Life circulates up and down the line of the 
seashore, and leaves the inland hills almost deserted of men. When 
the sea there is quiet, it is quieter than a murmuring child, and 
when it is noisy it roars and leaps and foams for days at a time with 
slant-breaking waves. 

The church that I have in mind is inland half a mile from the 
eastern shore, and is poised, as if it were part of the landscape, on a 
little scaur or precipitous bank overhanging a water, a stream that 
is somewhat more than a burn and much less than a river. Elms 
and oaks that grow stuntedly and bitterly by the seashore spread 
their great branches freely at this distance inland, where in spring 
the primrose and wild daffodil, and in summer the more weedy 
buttercup and bachelor’s-button grow on the banks of the water 
in wild profusion. There are few children to pluck them, fewer 
now in these days of large farms and abandoned fisheries than 
in the old days when cottages and crofts dotted the fields and hill- 
sides in abundance. The diminution of inhabitants is indeed still 
going on, as the census returns of the county and the periodical 
abolition of old cottages witness only too clearly. 

The little church is an oblong building of one storey in height, 
with a plain sloping roof and without any belfry. No bell has ever 
disturbed the quietness of that churchyard, for the eager, lonely 
people are invariably early on the spot. It was built in a forgotten 
year long before the Reformation, and some peculiar virtue in the 
mortar has kept its half-dressed stones together during centuries 
of storm. It is the exact counterpart of many other churches in the 
peninsula that have fallen to ruin, all with the same sweet prefix, 
signifying a church—Kilchousland, Kilkenzie, Kilkerran, Killean ; 
but the same virtue is observable in most of these, for while the roofs 
have gone, the walls often remain. The church is beautifully set 
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within a dark-grey old wall that meanders half-way round the scaur 
alittle distance from the summit, and at no point is the top of the 
low wall as high as the floor of the church. The effect of this situa- 
tion is that nearly every tombstone can be keheld by the traveller 
as he ascends the little glen, and the whole appearance of the church 
iscomprehended ina glance. There is something apt and embracing 
in the enclosing wall, as if a perfect proportion between it and the 
church had been designed and attained. 

Few histories are so real and so poignant as the silent records of 
churches. The loud inscription indeed is usually of little importance, 
and it is in casual corners—as, for instance, in the crypt of York 
Minster—that one finds the essential fact that lights up past days 
with sudden illumination. The little church of which I speak, and 
in which I have found a strange sequence of human idealism, is in 
a country of MacArthurs, and the MacArthurs have always been 
noted for having a good opinion of themselves. Like so many other 
highland family names, theirs has been Englished into a near ap- 
proach to an English word, but the spelling and the pronunciation of 
the name in Gaelic are far pleasanter and sweeter, as those who are 
accustomed to the precision with which a Highlander pronounces 
Mic Airtair can witness. My friend the laird of Kilairtair is a 
MacArthur, and he has an old-fashioned prejudice in favour of em- 
ploying and advancing those of the same name. There are, of 
course, in the neighbourhood, Macdonalds, Stewarts, Campbells, 
and Keiths in abundance, but the MacArthurs fondly believe that 
the district is specially their own. 

With the laird I attended the little church one Sunday at noon. 
His youngest son had fallen in one of the innumerable attacks in 
France, and I, as the amateur designer of the little brass that briefly 
commemorated his proud, short life and his patriotic death, had 
come down from the city to see that plate fixed on the wall of the 
church. The laird had given me an inscription of twenty-five 
words, and when I suggested that a few more might not be out of 
place a hundred years hence, he had replied that MacArthurs slept 
in Kilairtair with more battles behind them, and still less record. 
‘We are humble inside the church,’ he added ; as much as to say 
‘A MacArthur was never humble anywhere else.’ 

The congregation in twos and threes came loiteringly up the 
wooded path from the hamlet by the shore. Now in view of the 
church and then momentarily shut off, they sauntered along, un- 
hurried by bell or any other summons. The minister in his gown 
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came sedately down from his house farther up the glen, and pre- 
ceding him, with the large pulpit Bible in his hands, walked stately 
John MacArthur, the beadle. The service began, and I remarked 
that not a soul arrived after the minister. So much, thought J, for 
clocks, watches, and church-bells. I had been in Kilairtair before, of 
course, for I had visited the laird thrice since he and I had scraped 
acquaintance with each other in Selby Abbey, where we were both 
examining brass inscriptions. That was the year before the fire 
there. We were high on the way towards becoming old friends; 
our acquaintance was nine years old, and I esteemed him as much 
for his pride as for his many interests. His wife and I sat with him 
inthe pew; and the eyes of all three of us were drawn time and again 
to the modest inscription in front on our right. The minister's 
highland accent resounded through the half-filled church, stirring 
the beautiful silence of the summer air, but I am certain that 
neither the laird nor his lady heard a word of the sermon. Nor 
did I. Most of our thoughts were of the bright figure of a lithe lad 
brandishing his sword and shouting as he leapt forward. And 
then—— 

At times,indeed, I wondered that the call of war could have come 
to such a remote hamlet as this of Kilairtair. There were not 
three houses within five miles that had a bathroom, or even a water- 
tap. Not a man or woman outside the laird’s pew and the pulpit 
had ever read a novel; the language they used was Gaelic ; few 
had ever been outside the peninsula ; no trains, no steamers, no 
motor traffic ever touched the place. Had Kilairtair always slept? 
No. I remembered the brass of Randal MacArthur, who fell at 
Langside in 1568 in Queen Mary’s quarrel. It was strange enough 
that young John MacArthur from the isolated spot Kilairtair 
should die in France in a war of nations, but it was quite as strange 
that Randal should have found his way from the back of the world 
to die at Langside. The highlands in the year 1568 were supposed 
to be fastnesses of savagery and ignorance, yet a MacArthur had 
made his way with some followers to a national battle, and had 
given his life for his Queen. How had he escaped from his parochial 
quarrels to embrace a national one ? Young John had been edu- 
cated at an English school ; perhaps—who knows ?—his ancestor 
too had been educated in England, had seen the world, studied the 
questions of his generation, and had been imbued with as large 4 
patriotism. Perhaps he merely rode for plunder... . 

The congregation dispersed, and I mentioned the name of Randal. 
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‘How in the world did he find his way out of a far place like 
this to Langside fight ?’ I asked. 

‘If you weren’t bound up in triple brass,’ said the laird, ‘ you 
would have found out long since that knights of the clan Airtair 
went out of Kilairtair on the nation’s errands, aye, hundreds of 
years before Randal went.’ 

‘ I like that,’ I said. ‘ As if you wouldn’t have told me and 
bragged about it fifty times. Where is the record ?’ 

We were at the opening by the wall—there was no gate to the 
churchyard, and never had been any. The laird turned back to 
the family burying-place, an unpretending railed enclosure at the 
east end of the church. He pointed to a small slab of dark grey 
stone which stood in clamps against the wall, and on which one could 
painfully trace the rude outline of a knight in chain mail. 

‘That was one of the first Airtairs. I gather that he went on the 
third Crusade, roughly about 1190.’ 

I looked at the laird and at the stone. If this was all he had to 
show, it was little enough. ‘ Why,’ I said, ‘any old mason might 
have carved that stone. It is no evidence that a MacArthur went 
from Kilairtair to Jerusalem in 1190.’ 

‘There is the monument in the wall inside too,’ said the laird, 
quite unruffled. ‘Sir Humphrey of Airtair fought at Stirling and 
Bannockburn, and died at a good old age in his own house here. 
The figures represent himself and his wife. He died a couple of 
hundred years before Randal. We are not so far out of the world 
at Kilairtair.’ 

‘But don’t you think that, on the whole, the people—say 
the farmers and labourers—are mighty far out of the world 
here 2’ 

“Oh, yes! but they all have links with the big world. Half a 
dozen parents have children or brothers in Canada, just as five 
hundred years ago they probably had children or brothers in the 
French army or coasting in ships round England. One or two are old 
soldiers, as a sprinkling have always been. As children they have 
looked down on the small splendour of their clan and have burned 
to follow the King. Wherever an idea can penetrate, a choice 
spirit will always rouse itself to trace the source of the idea.’ 

“To be quite frank with you, laird, I suggest that this tablet of 
a knight in chain armour may be at the utmost an evidence that 
some old knight of Kilairtair wore chain armour, and that Sir 
Humphrey got a little effigy of himself and his wife put up to 
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commemorate him. If the records had been brass, now, I might 
have credited them——’ 

The laird smiled. A few weeks ago he would have laughed at 
my slip, but John’s death, though his father rejoiced in it, had 
quietened him in spite of himself. We slowly made our way down 
the glen, following the last of the congregation. 

‘I must—yes, I think I'll introduce you to Mary,’ said the laird 
musingly. 

“Who’s Mary ?’ 

‘Mary!’ ejaculated the laird’s wife, and looked quickly at us 
both. ‘Is he going to take you to see Mary ? You are honoured 
indeed, for he has never taken above three of his friends there in his 
life. She’s no canny.’ 

‘And what’s the connexion between Mary and all this?’ I 
asked, waving a hand towards the church. 

‘We'll see,’ said the laird mysteriously. 

In the afternoon we went up the little glen again, past the church 
and the manse, and arrived at a lonely cottage a couple of miles 
distant. Here, with her son, lived the mysterious Mary, an ancient 
woman of about eighty who had been the laird’s nurse. She had 
the broad, patient face of old age, and she spoke in a quiet and rather 
tremulous voice. No other sign of infirmity appeared in her speech 
or in her movements. She wore a white mutch of lace, a head- 
dress strangely luxurious when compared with the wooden brogues 
that she wore, doubtless to render,easier and cleaner her movements 
about the unpaved surroundings of the cottage in wet weather. 
She gave us tea and presided pleasantly at table. Her son was 
apparently asleep in an inner room. There was something 
soothing about the old dame, about her manner, her voice, her 
whole aspect, but after tea I gradually dropped out of the con- 
versation, while the laird and she talked about family and local 
matters. 

I had seldom felt so much at ease as I felt on that summer 
Sunday, as I sat by the window of the cottage looking down the 
glen. By the open window I could hear the pleasant murmur of 
the water and the tender whispers of trees. The shadows moved a 
little as the bright sun moved, but no clouds were abroad. One 
carries about with him as tangibly as a toothpick the gracious 
remembrance of perfect days, but to describe them is another 
matter. On such days we feel ourselves become a vital part of our 
surroundings ; we share the immemorial life of the earth and realise 
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intensely how closely we are allied to all that has happened about 
us, no matter how remote. I forgot all about the laird and his 
wonderful old nurse, who was, indeed, very like all other old nurses 
I had ever seen, and I found myself thinking of those whom the 
laird fondly called knights of the clan Airtair. 

Well, why shouldn’t they be? On just such a day as this, 
just such another sleepy, happy, tranquil day a priest might have 
stood in the pulpit of the old church and have devoured his con- 
gregation with fiery eyes. The knight Sir Airtair would be in his 
pew, of course—I imagined him fair-moustached like young John, 
but harder, for he would be about thirty. He sat with his wife and a 
little boy, and he was by far the most expensively dressed of the 
three. A surcoat adorned with the silken badge of his knighthood 
covered a doublet and a kilt of silk stuff. His jewelled bonnet 
was in his little son’s hands, and he wore a jewelled dagger in his 
belt. His shoes were buckled with gold. The lady and the child 
were both dressed in blue velvet. They occupied a rude bench 
near the pulpit, and behind them on similar benches were scattered 
fierce-looking men clad in half-tanned leather or in skins, all with 
bare arms, and nearly all with bare feet; their women looked as 
wild as themselves, and were mostly dressed in short gowns, armless 
garments of a single piece. Many of the men carried swords and 
clubs. Candles burned at the altar, and the church was rather dim, 
for though the window at the east end contained some stained glass, 
the little window on each side had no glass, and was stuffed with 
straw. There was no window in the west gable, and on this day, 
as on all bright days, the door was left open. The ardour of the 
priest’s sermon, however, made up for physical light, and it was 
clear that the male portion of his listeners was entirely at one with 
him. He spoke Gaelic, of course, and his fiery exhortations roused 
guttural exclamations from all parts of the building. 

“To recover Christ’s sepulchre from the infidel—this is the 
task to which you must set your hands. Why does the whole world 
languish in sin and in misery, beset by wild beasts in the forests 
and by hunger and disease at home ? It is God’s anger that is 
upon us. The holy place consecrated by the burial of His Son is in 
the polluted hands of unbelievers, and His anger is upon the world 
that it should be so. For this reason is our salvation delayed and 
our hopes are cast down. To you of this generation it is given for 
the first time to understand the meaning of God’s inscrutable ways 
in dealing with mankind, and to do His will. When you have over 
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come the heathen and regained the sepulchre of Christ, the dawn of 
the Kingdom of God will have arisen. The spit and the fever will 
flee for ever, and your little ones shall no longer die. Men will no 
more rob and burn and slay, for in the heart of every man will 
reign peace and good will. Yea, tempests and storms shall cease, 
and heavenly tranquillity will brood upon the land, so that the fisher 
may come safely in with his catch, and the husbandman reap his 
grain unspoilt. Look ye at the wars that have come up from the 
south upon us. Even now before the sepulchre is gained, the 
Englishry have come to us of Scotland asking peace for ever, asking 
us to be their brethren and join with them in this glorious task. 
War has fled from our land; no longer shall God’s children war 
upon each other, but shall war upon the heathen to do His will only. 
Rouse ye, then, as many as are fit for harness and travel. Airtair, 
the son of Airtair, hasten thou to the Holy Land in the one cause 
that is worth living or dying for. Let all his vassals follow. 
Already at Skipness a ship has sailed with the Macdonalds and the 
Macneills. If ye die on this quest, your salvation is assured. To 
redeem the world ; to justify Him who created you; to assoilzie 
his resting-place. Will ye go ?’ 

‘We will,’ said the knight, and frowned around him with the 
determined glour of the MacArthurs. A low but strong murmur of 
assent spread about the church. The lady bent her head, and 
gathered her little son close to her... . 

I figured Sir Airtair, how clearly ! on his black warhorse taking 
his departure from the old keep, a stone’s-throw distant from the 
present house. His groom, in a kilt and rough armour, led his 
palfrey, but meantime the occasion called for state. He held his 
lance by an outstretched hand and with the butt at his stirrup ; 
and so he paced downward, turning at the bottom of the glen to 
brandish his weapon to his lady and his little son on the roof of the 
keep. Two dozen men-at-arms followed him, and a confused crowd 
of women, old men, and boys clustered round them with provisions 
and hearty farewells till they were four or five miles on the northward 
road. One by one they dropped oft, until at length the marching 
armiette were left to their pilgrimage and their sacred hope. 

So the great idea had come to the little place of Airtair, and the 
choice spirits had indeed roused themselves to trace the source of 
the idea. After all, it didn’t seem strange that it should have come 
in such a guise. Religion at least was universal in the year 1190. 
The priest of the remotest church was in touch with the centre of 
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civilisation, and it was a religious quarrel that gathered men from 
all lands to join in the Crusades. 

I saw another stir in Kilairtair, and I soon realised that four 
generations had fled. In the little churchyard, that looked much 
as it did before and as it still looks, was gathered a band of men 
gesticulating, arguing, and shouting. The centre of the group was 
again a priest, who stood beside the churchyard cross flushed with 
excitement, but calmly listening or replying in quiet whispers to dis- 
puted points referred to him. An oldish and enormous knight in 
arich dress, and with a sword six feet long tied to his back, dominated 
the group, and about him were gathered three or four young men, 
apparently his sons. Others of the group were substantially clad 
and equipped ; armour was heavier and commoner than in Sir 
Airtair’s time ; bare feet and skin garments were less in evidence, 
and an observant man would have noticed that a few more fields 
had been carved out of the hillsides and cultivated, that a swamp 
here and there had been drained. Almost all the men carried some 
weapons, and they were carelessly handled from time to time as 
the dispute rose high. 

“It’s the priests have made this quarrel,’ said a tall man with 
a pitted face. ‘The Bruce has fought for Edward against us ; 
he has murdered many a Scot with his own axe and dagger. 
He fought against us for the crown till Longshanks denied him, 
and now he is fighting against Longshanks for that same crown. 
The priests are at the bottom of it. They will not be subject to 
English bishops, they say, but they might as well be subject to 
an English bishop as to a Roman for me. Edward gave us Jock 
Balliol for a king, and every man sat at peace in his house till the 
Bruce got the priests together. . . .’ 

‘King Jock was no man,’ shouted another angrily. “He went 
down on his knees to Longshanks, and took the kingdom of Scotland 
from his hands. . . .’ 

‘The Bruce wanted to do that same thing... .’ 

‘Well, we'll let neither of them do it. Kings can be compelled 
as well as lieges.’ 

‘Would ye crown a murderer ?’ asked another. ‘The Bruce’s 
hands are red with Comyn’s blood, spilt at the very altar. What 
say the Bruce’s minion priests to that sacrilege ?’ 

‘He is shriven,’ said the old knight in a deep bass voice, ‘and 
he hath vowed a pilgrimage to the Holy Land.’ 

‘Shriven or not shriven, Sir Humphrey,’ said a well-equipped 
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neighbour, ‘ the Bruce is an evil dog, and many a good man will die 
for him.’ 

‘The English shall not go sackless neither,’ said one of Sir 
Humphrey’s sons. 

‘But why should we make our wives widows and our bairns 
fatherless to give the Bruce a crown ?’ asked another angrily. 

‘Will you be an English slave ?’ asked Sir Humphrey pas- 
sionately. ‘What the Bruce is, and what evil he hath done, are 
naught tome. I go to fight for the freedom of Scotland, and to give 
my blood in that cause. The Bruce hath already had his own 
brethren slain in this quarrel, and his wife and sister languish in 
Edward’s gaols these many years. They say he hath done this, 
that, and the other, but I say he is a man, such a man as none 
but Wallace wight could compare in this generation withal. Men 
spoke evil and grudgingly of Wallace too—till Longshanks slew 
him, and then they all moaned. I go to join the Bruce to-morrow, 
and let every man that will fight for Scotland pledge me on his 
sword.’ 

Sir Humphrey spread out his arms, and gently but quickly 
pushed back his neighbours. Then with one quick ducking move- 
ment he heaved his huge sword out of the scabbard and over his 
head. The hilt struck the ground, and one of his sons deftly caught 
the two-handed blade with a hand guarded by a folded cloak. I 
heard the priest saying in a sombre, strong voice : 

‘The cause of your country and of your Church is the cause of 
God. He that loveth his life shall lose it, and he that hateth his 
life shall find it... .’ 

Many drew their swords and gathered round Sir Humphrey and 
his son; a few hesitated, looked hither and yonder aimlessly and 
then passed into the group. Red-faced and distressed, the remainder 
whispered eagerly together, and at length heavily and silently 
quitted the churchyard. A few jeers followed them, and soon a 
series of wild shouts from the group of keen warriors proclaimed 
that they were all of one mind and were cheering each other. . . . 
Again a national upheaval had extended to remote Kilairtair, and 
had roused men from their own preoccupations to the high claims 
of national duty. There, as in the towns and on the Border where 
every variation of politics was known, and every house had a 
prejudice or a grievance, the inhabitants felt themselves bound to 
come to a decision involving wounds and death. How intensely 
the sleepy-looking little place had lived ! 
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As simply as the turn of a page, my mind’s eye saw the little 
church again. Three gallants were coming out of the door after 
mass, and the summer sun shone brightly on their short velvet 
cloaks, their sinuous swords, and their jewelled flat caps. Lace at 
their necks and wrists, rings on their forefingers, spurs on 
their high boots, and a hooded hawk on the proudly poised arm 
of one of them gave them a gallant and joyous aspect ; but their 
talk was moody and dull. 

‘When will this life end ?’ said one. ‘ Kilairtair is well enough 
insummer-time, but if I have to live another winter here, I’ll die 
of ennui and despair. No people to talk with ; nothing todo; not 
even a road to ride upon. I tell you, Randal MacArthur, if there’s 
nothing stirring by September, I’m for France and the King’s Guard.’ 

‘I too,’ said another, apparently the youngest of the brothers. 
‘Qur three years in Edinburgh were like heaven compared with this 
idle, foolish life. There was hawking every day in the broad Queen’s 
Park. Here we let on to fly the birds, but if the quarry takes to 
the hill the horse lags and the game’s lost. And the hills are at 
ourdoors. There we saw our friends daily, scores of them, and there 
was even a fight now and again, and there was dancing every night 
somewhere or other. We are all well punished for letting these 
dogs put the Queen in prison.’ 

‘Patience,’ said the eldest. ‘ Princes are seldom long in prison. 
You cannot go to France till we are sure that the Queen needs us 
nomore. When she escapes, and wants the swords of her servants, 
what will the bold MacArthurs say if their impatience has carried 
them to France ? And what will the Queen say ?’ 

‘Well, cannot we do something to help her out of prison ? ’ 
asked the youngest. ‘ You never tell us half of what’s in these 
weekly letters that Duncan brings.’ 

‘Patience,’ smiled the other, and patted his hawk with a graceful 
upward gesture of his left arm. ‘Look at the bird. He sits in 
darkness all day till the moment of flight, and then he mounts and 
strikes,’ 

‘Tl ride up to Inveraora one of these days, and see what Uncle 
John says,’ remarked the third. 

‘Don’t forget that Uncle John is a peer of Scotland, and a 
marked man,’ said Randal. ‘ We owe it to him that we have seen 
the world, and we know that traitors watch all his comings and 
goings, and perhaps our own. Patience is the word.’ 

‘They have changed our prince for us,’ said the other bitterly. 
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‘ They are changing our religion and our Parliament, fashioning the 
country anew according to their own inclination for plunder and 
wickedness. Well, I have a life to spend in that argument. Would 
it were to-day! Shalla man not die rather than see all he cherishes 
as noble trampled upon and destroyed 2’ 

‘We shall all fight yet in that quarrel,’ said Randal tranquilly. 
* If you do not have patience, you will not fight init. If you abide 
your time till better heads prepare the battle-ground, you will 
assuredly fight, and maybe win into the bargain.’ 

A gallant as gay as themselves was spurring his horse up the 
rough path, much improved in the long centuries, but still stony 
and uneven. 

‘There’s Duncan,’ shouted the youngest of the brethren ex- 
citedly. ‘ How his nag sweats!’ 

Duncan came on at a gallop, leapt from his horse, searched in 
his breast, and brandished a paper. 

‘ The Queen is out of Lochleven,’ he shouted breathlessly. ‘ Now 
is the time! Now is the time! Seton and Huntly and your uncle 
Argyle and all the rest are scouring the counties for men, and we 
are to sail from Skipness to-morrow for Dumbarton. Will you be 
ready ? Can you send across the hills to Saddell? I must be off. 
I have to ride to Kinloch and back to-day.’ 

Laughter and joyousness encircled the four young men like an 
enchantment. They welcomed the prospect of battle as if it werea 
bridal, and I knew that the eldest, Randal, at least, was to con- 
summate his days at Langside. The brass on the church floor was 
proof positive of that. Stone records are naught, but brass is as 
good as any parish register. . . . They faded from my sight, and 
again I saw young John MacArthur, this time quietly strolling with 
his father to the little church. I knew he had spent four days at 
home with his parents before going on active service. I saw him 
clearly, sedate andself-reliant in the enormous wisdom of his nineteen 
years. His father had been wondering how far the boy had been 
carried away by mere contagious enthusiasm, and how far he realised 
the nature of the quarrel he had entered into. He was explaining 
himself. His father had told me the boy’s views. 

‘They spread from Brandenburg about. They plundered Posen 
from Poland, and Silesia from Austria. They gathered up the 
northern towns and the southern kingdoms. They licked little 
Denmark ; they smashed Austria ; they caught France when she 
was debauched by Napoleon the Third, and they beat her. They 
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were almost always superior in numbers, but they think they’ve 
succeeded because they’re a nation of warriors and heroes. They 
have eaten up other nations piecemeal until habit has become too 
much for them. Eating up the nations piecemeal is now their 
morality, their philosophy, their religion. They'll take France and 
Russia first, and then they'll take us. . . . They say we’re madly 
jealous of them and their success in trade, but if that were so, why 
aren’t we madly jealous of the States ? We’re not. The secret’s 
nearer home. Biilow in his book calls jealousy the national weak- 
ness of Germany... .’ Truly Kilairtair was bound up with the 
lives of the MacArthurs, was indeed as intimate with the generations 
of them as their mothers or nurses. 

I came back to reality with a sudden start. The laird was on 
his feet and was going. We walked doucely down the glen. 

‘What do you think of Mary ?’ he asked. 

‘Very nice—very nice,’ I replied absently. I was musing 
over Sir Humphrey’s sons, and wondering where all their 
descendants had gone to. 

‘What were you thinking about all the time ? ’ he pursued. 

‘Eh? Oh, I was wondering about the old MacArthurs.’ 

‘Ah!’ His voice was so full of satisfaction that I looked at 
him. 

‘Man,’ I said, ‘ you’re mighty pleased with the clan MacArthur.’ 

“Not at all,’ he replied. ‘You mistake me. I'll warrant you 
were seeing pictures of some of the clan.’ 

“Indeed, that’s so,’ I said, and told him at length what I had 
been thinking of. 

He chuckled while I recounted my thoughts. 

“We must take you to Mary’s again,’ he said, just as we reached 
the door and his wife. 

I left next morning with the mail coach that traverses the 
peninsula from end toend. The laird saw me to the road, and as the 
coach came into view he said : 

‘TI took notes last night of what you had told me. It’s bound 
to be correct. When Mary’s in the mood she never fails. We'll 
take you back when you come again, and maybe get more.’ 

I stared at him. ‘You don’t think...’ I said. ‘Come, 
Laird, that’s foolishness. Idle imaginations after a cup of tea. .*. .’ 

‘It’s happened before,’ he said calmly. ‘I don’t bother Mary 
with everybody, but it’s curious the things one or two people shave 
thought about in Mary’s kitchen. Perhaps I should not have told 
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you, for you'll be self-conscious next time, and maybe break the 
spell, but at least we'll try it, and we have got a little episode or two 
for my book on Kilairtair anyway.’ 

The coach was waiting by this time, and I stepped up, a little 
bewildered, but incredulous. And now that I am back in my 
bachelor lodgings in the city, I’m not so sure. These confounded 
highland people always did lay claim to a certain amount of second 
sight and that kind of thing. What I imagined was certainly very 
distinct and lifelike, and I have never been very imaginative, 
though I like to think of the life that those folk lived who are 
commemorated by the brasses that I have made my hobby. 

Suppose there really were something in what the laird said ? 
Well, we shall see when I return to Kilairtair, and already I am 
eager for New Year, when I can snatch a week from business and 
put his faith in Mary to the test. Perhaps the spell is broken. | 
incline to wish that he had not told me. . . . We shall see. 

ARCHIBALD STALKER. 





THE GERMAN ROYAL VISITS TO PALESTINE. 


{ue German Emperor’s visit to Jerusalem eighteen years ago 
may be considered rather old history for present consumption, 
but it presents so many interesting little details, now forgotten, 
that perhaps some reminder of it will not come amiss at a time 
when the attention of the world is focussed upon the Holy Land. 
Germany at present holds Palestine, and is exploiting her for purely 
selfish ends, having also inflicted on her the bitter degradation of 
German governors at Jerusalem and Jaffa; but her power in the 
Near East was well established before the War, though of course it 
could not be then, as it is now, paramount. How did Germany 
prepare for this supremacy in Palestine ? 

The Kaiser’s ostensible purpose was the opening of the new 
German church on the Muristan. This site, which was given to 
the King of Prussia in 1869 by the Sultan Abdul Aziz, was that of 
the Crusading Hospital of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. 
It was certainly a whimsical trick of fate to give the stronghold of 
those stout-hearted champions of the Christian Faith to Germany, 
who has done more to lower the honour of Christianity and of the 
West before the non-Christian world than any other Power. Over 
these beautiful Crusading ruins the new church arose quickly—solid, 
white, and formidable in all the blatant hideousness of modern 
German architecture. The Kaiser insisted on being kept minutely 
informed as to how the building progressed; and he himself designed 
a tower which should overlook the city, and be higher than the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, its close neighbour. And so began 
a royal tug-of-war, for the architect protested that the foundations 
could not support such a structure, while the Kaiser declared that 
they must; and in the end they did. Perhaps the architect’s 
protest was really his despairing attempt to preserve his building 
from the addition of that remarkable effort of Imperial taste and 
talent. The tower went up: it is familiar to all who have seen 
Jerusalem in fact or in picture; it is a very simple affair, exactly 
like an elongated candle-snuffer, and it is known to irreverent 
people as ‘ Willie’s Extinguisher.’ 

The Kaiser having fixed a date for the opening ceremony, the 
building had to be pushed through in really furious haste so as to 
be ready for him. I may note in passing that there were constant 
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deaths amongst the workmen through accidents, and that both 
builders and overseers attributed these to the way in which they 
were driven, the rushing up and down, the passing and repassing 
on those frail ladders and platforms which are the Syrian’s only 

idea of scaffolding. In no other buildings were there such a number 
of fatal, but preventible, accidents. Though the Kaiser was carefu] 
to proclaim that he would come in the spirit of a Crusader, the 
whole country was set in motion to prepare for his visit. The 
Turkish Government started to clean and improve the Holy City, 

The outer arches of the Mosque of Omar were painted a delicious 
custard-yellow. The main street of Bethlehem was widened. 
Jerusalem was cleaned—in places. New roads were made, through 
the country from Haifa to Jerusalem, and up the Mount of Olives, 
covering a good part of the fine old Roman chariot road to the 
north ; the oid roads were repaired, or patched up. These roads 
were all made by forced labour, unpaid ; sometimes the people 
cursed the Kaiser and their Government for taking them away from 
their vineyards and olive groves, but more often they worked with 
that dumb patience which is so much more terrible than any 
curse. 

The German community itself was also considerably agitated. 
The Kaiser wrote or telegraphed incessantly, ordering and counter- 
ordering, demanding information on this or that point, and the 
Germans grumbled rather freely at the provoking fussiness of their 
All-Highest. The German Consulate, an old and inconvenient 
house of one storey, was much improved by the addition of an 
upper floor; and a large site on the slope of a hill east of the 
Jaffa road was cleared for a camping-ground for the Emperor 
and Empress. Turkish troops were sent from Constantinople to 
be their guard and escort—picked men they were, splendid and 
picturesque in appearance, especially a detachment of Lancers. 
We were told that the Kaiser was very much struck by their 
soldierly appearance. The local garrison was also strengthened 
and properly clothed ; the band practised almost day and night, 
and blossomed out wonderfully in white cotton gloves. The band 
had strict orders from Constantinople to be on the spot always to 
greet the Kaiser’s arrival at whatever place he visited ; but after 
he had heard them render the national ditties of the Fatherland 
once or twice, he took to avoiding them. He would either alter 
his route so as to arrive before the band, or he would cancel an 
arrangement, or an hour, so as to circumvent them; and on one 
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occasion the poor band were seen tearing madly over stony fields 
in order to be first on the spot, though they only succeeded in 
arriving so utterly blown as to be unable to get out more than a few 
wild blasts from one or two instruments. The Kaiser sent for 
his own band from the Hohenzollern at Jafia, which soothed his 
ruffled soul. 

At last the Kaiser landed. It was a hot day in October, which 
is always one of our bad months in Palestine, and this was excep- 
tionally hot. It was a characteristic touch that he landed at Haifa 
in the German Colony, at a specially prepared pier, thus ensuring 
that he landed on German ground. The Hohenzollern was sent 
round to Jaffa, and the Imperial party set out for Jerusalem by 
road. The Emperor and his suite rode, but the Empress drove with 
her ladies, and to admit their three-horsed carriages the Turkish 
Government widened the historic pass, hewn by Crusaders out of 
the rock, leading to the last Crusading stronghold in Palestine— 
Chateau Pélerin, now called Athlit. The original entrance had been 
cut so narrow that only one man at a time could pass through ; 
and in the undamaged side can still be seen the little recess in which 
one of the two sentries found shelter. 

The Kaiser pushed his way through the country with a relentless 
haste that cared for the sufferings of neither man nor beast. The 
little Syrian horses are splendidly plucky; not used to much 
kindness or good treatment at any time, they work on patiently 
and well to the very last, and then drop. It is said that over 
seventy horses died by the way. The German suite suffered a 
good deal too, as indeed did every member of the party—the poor 
Empress, perhaps, most of all. Day after day, during their stay in 
Jerusalem, she came back to camp utterly worn out and sick from 
the heat, only bravely to sally forth again after the briefest rest 
for the business of the afternoon. Her ladies complained that she 
was still ill from the effects of an anti-fat treatment she had 
undergone recently ; it was a brilliant invention of the Kaiser’s, 
whose antipathy to fat women is well known. 

Great preparations had been made at the city : the decorations 
began about a mile west of the Jaffa Gate, flag-posts and garlands 
being erected at intervals on either side of the road. A number of 
extra lanterns, swinging from wooden poles, were put up also, for 
our city was not very well lighted as arule. In their zeal, the local 
Turkish authorities had even hustled away the troops of picturesque 
beggars and, as far as possible, the poor frightened starving pariah 
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dogs. Crowds lined the roads, and the Turkish troops and the ban 
were well to the fore as the German Emperor made his entry ints 
Jerusalem, riding solitary and erect so that all should see him well 
He wore a buff uniform (designed by himself; the suite wore much 
the same), and a long white silk burnous carefully spread out ove 
the horse’s hindquarters.+ There was certainly no lack of dignity 
about him, nor of sweetness and charm in the Empress ; everyone 
was greatly taken with her, she seemed so simple and so kind. The 
Emperor rode on this occasion, but he often drove in with the 
Empress, and it was to admit their carriage that the Turks actually 
cut a new entry in the city wall, just beside the Jaffa Gate ; for to 
drive through the Gates is the prerogative of the owner or a con- 
queror, and as Turkish politeness forbade them to deny the whim 
of their guest, they hit on this compromise, and Jerusalem ceased 
to be a walled-in city. 

On that same day there was a big reception at the German 
Consulate of all the chief officials and heads of communities at 
Jerusalem to be presented to the Emperor. The German Consul, 
Herr Tischendorff, was somewhat notorious for his lack of manners, 
and for his violent antipathy to everything English. He was the son 
of Dr. Constantine Tischendorff, of Codex Sinaiticus fame, and had 
inherited all his father’s anti-English bias (which is so remarkably 
evinced in the elder Tischendorfi’s book, ‘ Travels in the East, 
1847), without, however, succeeding to any of his genius. He 
seemed never to lose an opportunity of being rude or disagreeable 
to English people, and on this occasion, being obliged to ask certain 
British officials to the reception, he did his best to prevent their 
attracting the Emperor’s attention by ushering them into a small 
inner room, where he probably thought they would be unnoticed. 
In this room various English guests, including the English Consul, 
Bishop Blyth of Jerusalem, and Bishop Wordsworth of Salisbwy 
(who had come out for the consecration of the Collegiate Church 
of St. George), found themselves practically alone and, as it 
appeared, overlooked. But nothing escaped the Emperor’s eye. He 
saw that inner room, and very soon he was in it, followed by the 
chafing and outwitted Herr Tischendorff, who had to make the 
presentations with the best grace he could. The Kaiser spoke 


1 The end of the Ixaiser’s pilgrim garb was characteristic of the wearer. He 
presented it to Graf von Waldersee on the eve of his departure to China in 1900. 
As the Graf was both taller and stouter than the Kaiser, the effect was rather 
tragic, according to a photograph taken at the time. 
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to the English Consul and to the two Bishops at some length ; he 
recalled his last meeting with Bishop Wordsworth at Windsor, 
and talked to Bishop Blyth of the new English Church, whose 
opening coincided with that of his own. He seemed as anxious 
to be pleasant to the English as his Consul was to be disagreeable, 
and this perverse trait in him must have added considerably to the 
dificulties of Herr Tischendorff. 

The great event of the Imperial visit was, of course, the opening 
of the Church of the Redeemer, which was arranged to take place 
with all possible pomp and circumstance, with a view to impressing 
the Holy City. In itself, however, it was of importance merely 
as being the pretext for the Emperor’s visit, and as distracting 
attention from his real motives of the expansion and consolidation 
of German power in the Near East. We will pass it by, therefore, 
oly pausing to notice one or two little incidents which may be 
interesting. King Edward, then Prince of Wales, had sent out 
three members of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem to represent 
the English Langue at the opening of the church. One of them 
was an officer of the Life Guards, and as the three rode through 
the city to the church, the crowd took him, in all the splendour 
of his uniform, for the Emperor, and he received the royal salute 
and quite an ovation. The mistake was hastily corrected, but the 
people freely expressed their opinion that in personal bearing and 
in splendour of uniform the English officer quite outshone the 
Kaiser. Within the church itself the scene was very brilliant ; 
it is of ample proportions, though unfortunately very bad for 
hearing. The Emperor and Empress and their following made a 
fine group, and the various foreign consuls and officials in their 
uniforms added to the vividness of a spectacle which lost nothing of 
its richness in the strong October sunlight. The service was long, 
but the music was very good, though it lost some of its strength in 
that building; the sermon also was long—too long, indeed, for 
the Kaiser’s liking, and presently an officer was impatiently beckoned 
up by the Imperial autocrat, and sent to pull the preacher’s gown 
from behind, with a reminder that time was passing. 

The Kaiser was an energetic sight-seer, and the Empress, though 
80 often upset by the heat, went everywhere with him. One 
evening, about half-past eight, Bishop Blyth received a letter from 
the German Consul, informing him that the Emperor and Empress 
would visit St. George’s Church about nine the following morning. 
There was just time to let our own Consul know, and to summon 
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the English clergy and heads of departments. The Emperor and 
Empress arrived very punctually, with their usual attendance of 
German and Turkish officers ; both the Emperor and Empress wore 
the long white silk burnouses they always went out in, as some 
protection from the dust, but the Empress’s ladies wore dresses 
of very rich silk, and, in some cases, elastic-sided boots and black 
and white ringed stockings, which they were at no pains to conceal, 
Amongst the Turkish officers who came with the Kaiser—and it is 
noteworthy that this man went everywhere with him, at the Kaiser's 
wish, and was constantly picked out by him for special notice— 
was that Djavad Pasha of whom black deeds against Christians 
were recounted; the decoration bestowed upon this _blood- 
stained creature by the Emperor was a cross, which he wore, 
and for the wearing of which he was cursed by his co-religionists, 
The presence of this man, so stained with Christian blood, was an 
insult near a Christian church and near English ladies, and as it 
was possible to create an unfriendly atmosphere without any 
discourtesy, Djavad Pasha presently removed himself to the road 
and waited there. 

The Kaiser spent about forty minutes in the church, examining 
everything with eagle eyes. The Bishop was struck by the un- 
erring instinct with which he picked out all the best things, and 
also by his wide general information. He asked at once whose 
work the stained glass windows were, and on being told that they 
were by Messrs. Clayton and Bell, after the architect’s designs, 
he said ‘ Ah, Clayton and Bell ; I know their work, it is all good.’ 
He added that English stained glass was far superior to German, 
and that the Empress had wanted to get some from England fora 
church in Germany in which she was interested, but that the idea 
had been so unwelcome that she had abandoned it. He greatly 
admired a fifteenth-century processional cross of silver, embossed, 
which had just been presented to the church; it was said to be 
Italian work, but the Emperor would have it that it came originally 
from Nuremberg. He carefully inspected the font, the inscription 
on which tells that it was ‘ The Gift of Queen Victoria.’ ‘I must 
telegraph to Grandmama,’ he said, ‘ and tcll her that I have seen 
her font.’ This also reminded him of the Queen’s recent escape 
from an accident while out in her favourite donkey-chair, and he re- 
ferred to it, adding ‘ But I telegraphed at once to Grandmama, and 
she is all right.’ He spoke freely of the foundation of the Anglican 
Bishopric in Jerusalem, and the remarkable arrangement by which 
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England and Prussia shared it, and said, ‘ But we didn’t get our 
fair share out of that, you know; our man had to be ordained and 
consecrated after your English Orders before he could be Bishop.’ 
He then asked the Bishop several questions about the Jews in 
Palestine, being especially interested in certain statistics which 
showed in what numbers they were beginning to return to the 
Holy Land. ‘ Do you believe in a future for the Jews ? ’ he asked ; 
and on the Bishop answering in the affirmative, he said ‘I don’t 
agree with you at all! What future can there be for the people 
who crucified our Lord? There cannot be any future for them.’ 
And ‘In our country the Jews have all the money, but they have 
not the same position as with you.’ He expressed himself with 
great energy and conviction. 

As the party emerged from the vestry into the cloisters, after 
signing the register, there was the usual ‘click!’ of the waiting 
photographers, and the Emperor seemed instantly to fall into 
pose; and there is an interesting photograph of him doing the 
goose-step across the quadrangle, while the Empress is smiling at 
some children who were drawn up close to the church steps to see 
her. The Emperor, observing that she took immediate notice of 
them, said ‘The Empress cannot keep away from children. She 
loves them all. Even the black babies she wants when she sees 
them; she has already adopted nine.’ 

From Jerusalem the Emperor and Empress went on to Damascus, 
and a story is told of the Imperial visit which will never be for- 
gotten by this generation in the Near East. The Kaiser was taken 
to see the house of one of the chief Moslem effendiyeh (gentlemen), 
who had a wonderful reception-room furnished with old inlaid 
mushrabeyah, rich carpets, and embroideries, such as are hardly to 
be seen nowadays. ‘This room was one of the sights of Damascus, 
and travellers were often taken to see it. The Kaiser admired every- 
thing greatly—so much, indeed, that the effendi, with true Eastern 
politeness, answered him with the common Eastern formula, ‘ It is 
all yours!’ The Kaiser said nothing at the time, but within half 
an hour of his departure a number of the royal packers appeared, 
who removed the pick of the effendi’s cherished heirlooms, if not 
thewhole. In view of the Crown Prince’s recent acquisitions behind 
the lines in France, this anecdote is interesting. The Kaiser also 
visited the tomb of Saladin, and laid on it a large bronze wreath 
in a design of bay leaves, crosses, and ‘ W.R.I.’ tied with the 
German colours. The crosses in the wreath so angered the Moslems 
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of Damascus that the authorities had to remove it from the tomb 
itself and put it behind a grille in a recess at one end of the chamber, 
in order to preserve it from destruction at their hands. | 

When the Imperial guests had departed, Jerusalem settled down 
to quiet ways once more. It was then that we were better able to 
appreciate the effects of the visit. There was also a good deal of 
grumbling! The German Consul had received a decoration of small 
importance, and the permission to prefix the coveted ‘ von’ to his 
name. Moslem and Jewish officials had received orders in which 
the cross was prominent, and therefore both unhonoured and 
unwelcome. Baksheesh had been very small. ‘May his house 
be ruined !’ said the natives (it is their favourite curse). ‘Is this 
all that an Emperor can do!’ . 

It was all that he gave, certainly, but by no means all that he 
received, under the name of ‘concessions.’ The large piece of 
ground where he had camped was one concession, and upon it was 
erected the German pastor’s house, dedicated to the memory of 
that fine English woman and Princess, the Emperor’s mother, of 
whom, in this connexion, it is sufficient to remind ourselves of 


Miranda’s words: 


‘I should sin to think ignobly of her ; 
Good wombs have borne bad sons.’ 


A large plot outside the Zion Gate, just near the Tomo of David, 
was adorned in time by a church and establishment tor German 
Benedictines. Another, just outside the Damascus Gate, passed to 
the German Augustinians. Yet another, on the Mount of Olives, 
was a direct gift to the Empress, who drove up on a burning 
day, and, feeling here a touch of freshness in the air, exclaimed 
“Oh, how I wish I could build a place up here for the 
poor missionaries to stay in the summer!’ These extraordinary 
places, all in dominating situations—one, at least, armed—are too 
interesting to be treated of merely in passing. 

But the crowning stroke of policy was the Kaiser’s action with 
regard to his Roman Catholic subjects, of whom there were many 
in Jerusalem in the various monasteries and convents. He had 
taken a great deal of notice of them, telegraphing to the Pope, and 
to this or that German Catholic prince, his Impevial satisfaction at 
the piety and prosperity of the German Latin institutions in the 
Holy City ; but no one was quite prepared for his declaration that 
all the German members of the Roman Catholic Church in Palestine 
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were henceforth to be directly under German protection. It was 
ashrewd blow struck at France, who had been for so long the 
recognised Protectress of all Latin Christians in the Holy Land. 
Naturally the other Powers felt it incumbent on them to follow suit, 
and at one blow France was shorn of half her ancient strength and 
influence in Palestine and Syria. It was this, more than anything 
dse, that brought Germany into the front rank of Powers in Pales- 
tine; and from this date her rapidly expanding influence made 
her one of the most formidable factors in Near Eastern politics, 
not only to impecunious Turkey, whom she alternately kicked and 
fed, but to all the European Powers as well. 

The visit of Prince and Princess Hitel Fritz in April 1910 was 
but a small affair compared with that of the Emperor, though it 
had its points of interest. They came out to open the Empress’s 
Stiftung on the Mount of Olives, where they also stayed. There 
was a good deal of excitement and commotion amongst the members 
of the German community beforehand, but the mannerless von 
Tischendorff had long since departed, and the German Consul of the 
time and his wife were a pleasant and popular couple. The German 
ladies presented the Princess on arriving with a rather original 
bouquet in the form of a palm branch, with little tight bunches of 
violets tied on stiffly at intervals. The Princess was very well 
gowned, but not particularly gracious, and the Germans were 
grieved at her stiffness, not in the least relenting at the explana- 
tion offered by one of her ladies : ‘ My Princess is not like this, but 
she is suffering all the time from toothache!’ The Prince was a 
florid, rather lumpy, young man, very pleasant and unaffected in 
manner, closely buttoned into his uniform, the stiff collar of which 
seemed uncomfortably tight for his thick short neck. 

The church at the Stiftung, which they opened, was a large 
one, whose scheme of decoration was rather suggestive of Debrett. 
The windows (we realised now the truth of the Emperor’s confession 
of the inferiority of German stained glass) portrayed in singularly 
vivid colours the coats-of-arms of the German grandees who had 
subscribed to the building; while in the apse were large mosaic 
tepresentations of the arms of the Emperor and Empress and the 
Crown Prince and Princess. The ceiling was marvellously adorned 
with scenes from the Apocalypse ; but the most remarkable thing 
of all was a study of the Emperor and Empress enthroned (taken 
fom that old Byzantine picture of Constantine and Helena holding 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre) ; the Empress here was holding 
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a model of the Stiftung, while the whole was encircled by the 
‘Rainbow round about the Throne’ of Revelation. Surely a 
strange effort of pictorial art and symbolism ! 

The service was long, but the scene, looking down from the 
wide gallery upon the body of the church, was very striking ; 
especially the procession of the Knights of the German Langue 
of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, in their sweeping mantles 
of black velvet adorned with the eight-pointed cross, and carrying 
their plumed hats of ancient fashion. At the particular request 
of the Prince, Bishop Blyth, in his scarlet robes of Convocation, 
walked in the procession, he being a sub-prelate of the English 
Langue. The Prince was more patient than his father, and suffered 
the preacher to complete his oration in peace. After the service 
there was a big luncheon in the dining hall, which lasted some 
time, as such functionsdo. In passing, I may note that the Turkish 
escort of cavalry, sent from Damascus by the Sultan’s command, 
was on duty that hot April day for over twelve hours, without 
food or water. Turkish officers are as careless of their men’s needs 
as are the Germans, but these men could not get even a drink of 
water from the Stiftung, and about 3 o’clock in the afternoon some 
of them were allowed to fetch water for all from an English house 
close by. The escort had to keep themselves and their horses 
on the journey from and to Damascus, which meant, of course, 
extorting food and lodging from the villages along the route. 

The Prince and Princess came down one afternoon to visit 
St. George’s Church, now enlarged and completed. They were 
very pleasant and unaffected, and so were the Princess’s ladies, but 
the German officers were rather stiff and starched. One curious 
little incident perhaps is worth relating. The Prince suddenly 
disappeared from the church, and an agitated search discovered 
him in the Bishop’s garden (which opened into the vestry and was 
visible from the west end of the church), peeping about amongst 
the trees, possibly with a view to discovering how St. George’s lay 
with regard to the Stiftung, which was due east of the English 
buildings. After signing the register under the names of the 
Emperor and Empress, the Royal visitors went out of the vestry by 
a side door mto the cloisters. Those were the days of big hats, 
and the Princess’s being very wide indeed, and the door a rather 
narrow one, she stuck fast in the opening. The Bishop tried to 
open both leaves of the door for her, but she pulled down the brim 
with her hands, saying ‘ Oh, no; I can get through wis my hat’ 
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The Prince stood behind, his hands on his hips, laughing broadly 
at her predicament. 

There was the usual sequel of complaints to this visit also. 
A strict economy had been observed in the matter of baksheesh, 
and the conferring of orders and decorations had been bungled ; 
for instance, the architect, a German, and the head mason, a 
Bethlehem peasant, had received the same decoration, to the great 
chagrin of the former. The escort from Damascus had been well 
decorated, but not well tipped; and the German community, 
which felt very flat after all the excitement, and also rather snubbed 
by the Prince’s casual manners and the Princess’s stiffness, grumbled 
pretty freely to everyone, even to outsiders. 

The German royal visits were, of course, solely a means to an 
end. The Kaiser’s tour was a triumph, and German influence 
rapidly expanded from that time. His son, however, was no 
diplomat, and did nothing to further German designs in the Near 
Fast, except in so far as anything in the nature of a show always 
does impress the Eastern mind. The Germans have for long been 
really disliked in the Near East; their overbearing ways, their 
callousness and greed, their brutal disregard of other people’s 
prejudices, whether religious or social, have made them peculiarly 
abhorrent to the Syrians, who are a polite and sensitive people. 
We can hardly exaggerate what the sufferings of Palestine must 
have been during these years of the War, when the land and the 
people have been delivered over, body and soul, to Turco-German 
tule, without help or redress of any kind. 

Estee BiyTu. 





SIR CHARLES DILKE. 


BY SIR HENRY LUCY. 


I suppose I am one of the exceedingly few persons still connected 
with Parliamentary life who heard the speech which first attracted 
public attention to Sir Charles Dilke in the House of Commons. It 
was delivered on March 19, 1872, on a motion attacking the Civil 
List. A short time earlier, Sir Charles had delivered an address 
at Newcastle, in which he frankly avowed opinions not far remote 
from republican. The result was a chorus of condemnation in the 
press, and the severance of many personal friendships. With 
characteristic courage, he met this storm of obloquy by repeating 
his allegations and views from his place in the House of Commons 
upon a motion for papers amplifying information made in the 
estimates concerning the Civil List. In anticipation of a scene, 
and with determination to put down the young member for Chelsea, 
the House was crowded in every part. Sir Charles rose from the 
corner seat below the gangway on the Ministerial side, a coign of 
vantage early seized with quick insight into its prominence. On 
‘rising to move his Resolution he was confronted by Lord Bury, 
who called upon the Speaker to refuse him a hearing on the ground 
that by declaration of Republican principles he had violated the 
oath of allegiance.’ This appeal was backed up by a burst of 
tempestuous cheering, during which Sir Charles, having resumed 
his seat, ever careful of improving stray moments, studied his sheaf 
of notes. 

The Speaker, with the jealousy of the rights of Private Members 
that happily marks judgments delivered from the Chair of the 
House of Commons, declined to interfere, and Sir Charles, amidst 
renewed outburst of groans, began his speech. It was, as he him- 
self frankly and truthfully admits, ‘ studiously wooden, unutterably 
dull.’ But it was crowded with facts, and members, partly because 
they had shouted themselves nearly hoarse, and partly from desire 
to hear the details put forward, abstained from further organised 
obstruction. 

I noticed for the first time a curious mannerism which, in fainter 
degree, marked to the last Sir Charles’s speeches delivered from his 
corner seat. Having the freedom of the gangway passage on his 
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left and the floor before him, he, with monotonous regularity that 
finally got on the nerves, turned from left to right and from right 
to left, holding his manuscript in his left hand, and emphasising a 
particular passage by tapping it with the fingers of his right hand. 

He resumed his seat amid dead silence. Mr. Gladstone, who 
followed, might have concluded the episode but for the interposition 
of Auberon Herbert, who had volunteered to second the motion for 
papers. The House had suffered Dilke. It would have none of 
an avowed sharer in his republican tendencies. Having partly 
recovered its voice, it used it to howl at Herbert, who, going a step 
further than his temporary leader, utilised any moment of compara- 
tive silence by shouting avowal of republicanism. Lord George 
Hamilton, a man who, like Dilke himself, has gone far since those 
days of hot-headed youth, gave a new turn to affairs by spying 
strangers. Under the Standing Orders then in force the Speaker 
was bound forthwith to order strangers to withdraw. 

Above the continued hooting, groaning, and shouting that beset 
Auberon Herbert when he attempted to continue his remarks, was 
distinctly heard the novel Parliamentary sound of a cock crowing. 
Looking over the front of the Press Gallery, as with other strangers 
I withdrew, I observed Jemmy Lowther, standing just outside the 
range of the Speaker’s eye, howling vociferously, and near him 
Cavendish Bentinck, with open hands held trumpet-wise by the 


- sides of his mouth, emitting cock crows with a precision that might 


have deceived the morn. As I wrote at the time describing this 
historic scene, ‘ Cavendish Bentinck went out behind the Speaker’s 
Chair and crowed thrice.’ 

On a division Dilke’s motion was defeated by 276 against 2. 
The two were Wilfrid Lawson and George Anderson, a Glasgow 
member, in whose later compulsory withdrawal from Parliamentary 
life in connexion with a mining scandal good Tories recognised the 
avenging hand of Providence. Dilke and Herbert acted as tellers. 
Only once in the history of turbulent passages in the House of 
Commons has the minority been lessened. It happened when Major 
0’Gorman went into the ‘ Aye’ Lobby to support a vote of censure on 
the judges in the Tichborne case moved by Dr. Kenealy. Political 
signifieance of the action was nullified by the admission, subsequently 
made by the physically stupendous Major, that he had taken this step 
because it was a sultry night and he thought there would be more 
toom and fresher air in the ‘ Aye ’ Lobby. 

This speech, delivered on the threshold of Dilke’s Parliamentary 
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career, had a lasting effect upon its course. Queen Victoria never 
forgot and grudgingly forgave the attack on her royal privileges, 
When Gladstone, emerging from a term of restless existence as an 
unofficial member of the House of Commons, was, in 1880, returned 
by an overwhelming majority, and was practically forced against the 
Queen’s wishes into the Premiership, he, recognising the indispensa- 
bility of Dilke and Chamberlain as members of the Government, was 
disposed to offer Cabinet office to the former, inducting the latter 
into administrative office outside its circle. The Queen, however, 
objected to Dilke being piaced in a position in which he must in 
turn come into personal communication with herself. 

The perturbed Premier was spared further trouble in the matter 
by the action of the persons directly concerned. Dilke and Cham- 
berlain, shortly after the arrival of the latter upon the Parlia- 
mentary scene, formed an alliance, offensive and defensive, which, in 
its deliberate, detailed and determined maintenance, finds no parallel 
in English political life. The nearest in ancient history is provided 
by the friendship of David and Jonathan. The reader must deter- 
mine for himself which filled the part of Saul’s son and which that 
of Jesse’s. When young members, having madea position for them- 
selves in the House of Commons, contemplate the formation of a 
new Ministry, they doubtless have their idea of the place in it most 
suitable to their capacity and inclination. But they await the in- 
vitation of their leader and, as a rule, accept the seat proffered them 
As soon as it became clear that Gladstone would be Prime Minister 
in succession to Lord Beaconsfield, Dilke and Chamberlain, in their 
well-ordered but strictly business fashion, met in consultation as to 
what they should do. 

Imprimis, they decided that in appointment to office it should 
not be as happened, according to Scripture, to two men working in 
quite another field. One should not be taken and the other left. It 
must be both or neither. That settled, they proceeded to discuss 
the delicate question of Cabinet office. Whilst firmly decided that 
their party of two must be represented in the Cabinet, they revealed 
a latent spirit of moderation by agreeing that one seat would sufiice. 
According to general opinion expressed after the event the honour 
was by preference due to Dilke. In the House of Commons he 
held a position superior to that at the period attained by Chamber- 
lain. At this early crisis he, assuming the part of Jonathan rather 
than David, was willing to stand aside and let his friend pass on to 
promotion. 
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In accordance with this generous spirit it was Chamberlain who 
became a Cabinet Minister, Dilke contenting himself with the office 
of Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, a post for which he was by 
inclination and study specially fitted. It happened that, with 
respect to Cabinet advantages, he enjoyed an exceptional privilege. 
As a rule, Under-Secretaries know less of what passes at Cabinet 
Councils than does that omniscient person the Man in the Street. 
It came to pass that Dilke became as fully and as regularly ac- 
quainted with what took place at successive Cabinet Councils as did 
anyone privileged to be present. Sanctity of the secretiveness of 
what passes in Cabinet Council is one of the props of the British Con- 
stitution. Chamberlain had a masterful way of dealing with pre- 
judices of flimsy character. It was his habit to proceed straight from 
a Cabinet Council to Dilke’s room in the House of Commons, or at his 
house in Sloane Street, and tell him everything said or done. In 
his diary, studiously kept throughout his public life, Dilke made no 
secret of this custom. On dates given in his ‘ Memoirs’ he sets 
down full particulars of proceedings in the Cabinet Council of the 
day. Whatever may be thought by political purists of this arrange- 
ment, it evidently was of immense advantage to the Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs in discharge of an onerous share in their direction 
left to him by his trusting chief, constitutionally disposed towards 
indolence. 

Thus, in the end the young men had their way, Chamberlain 
presiding over the Board of Trade with a seat in the Cabinet, 
Dilke going to the Foreign Office as Under-Secretary. 

In the light of subsequent events two episodes in this arrange- 
ment are striking. Whilst, owing to the Queen’s personal opposition, 
Dilke was impossible for the Cabinet, Gladstone objected to 
Chamberlain on the ground taken by Sir Robert Peel, that a man 
should not go straight into the Cabinet without having served 
an apprenticeship in non-Cabinet office. Twelve years later, form- 
ing his last Ministry, he with happiest result made Mr. Asquith, who 
had never before held office, Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
Cabinet rank. Possibly he had prophetic instinct that Chamberlain 
would be a troublesome Cabinet colleague. If that were so, appre- 
hension proved to be well founded. The other noteworthy thing 
is that at this early stage Chamberlain’s desire was to be Colonial 
Secretary. Gladstone would not listen to the proposal, but when 
Chamberlain consented to join a Cabinet under a Conservative 
leader he asked for the Colonial Secretaryship as the price of 
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acquiescence, and obtained it, with results of which the Empire 
finds the aftermath in the magnificent rally of the Colonies to the 
help of their Motherland fighting for her liberty and life. 

It was not long before Dilke’s masterful management of F oreign 
Office business made his admission to the Cabinet incontestable, 
The Queen not further pressing her objections he became President 
of the Local Government Board with Cabinet rank. The growth 
of his supremacy in the House of Commons was not nurtured by 
wiles of speech. His frequent interposition in debate was not 
illuminated by flashes of wit and humour, or by lofty flights of elo. 
quence. He was there for business purposes, and in accomplishing 
them was chiefly concerned to make his meaning clear with the least 
expenditure of useful time. He was a master of the difficult art 
of answering questions with brevity and lucidity. This was in 
marked contrast with the familiar example of the Prime Minister, 
whose answers to questions, whether placed on the paper or sprung 
upon him without notice, occasionally reached the proportions of an 
average speech. This habit was the subject of angry comment 
among his colleagues, more especially Lord Hartington, whose 
curt comments Dilke records in his diary. 

Among Sir Charles’s papers was found a cutting from a ‘ Cross 
Bench’ article, published in The Observer during the session of 188], 
in which this phase of his Parliamentary manner was noted. 


‘Sir Charles Dilke’s answers,’ it was written, ‘are perfect whether 
in regard of manner, matter or style. A small grant of public money 
might be much worse expended than reprinting his answer to two 
questions put last night on the subject of Anglo-French commercial 
relations, having them framed and glazed and hung up in the 
bedroom of every Minister... . It occupies just twenty-eight 
lines of print and it contains a clear and full account of an exceed- 
ingly intricate negotiation.’ 


Gladstone’s Ministry of 1880, opening with the disastrous 
Bradlaugh affair, was in its internal relations not a happy one. 
Almost from the first’it suffered from an epidemic of threatened 
resignations. From this indisposition Dilke was the most frequent 
sufferer, exceeding the number of attacks which shook the stalwart 
frames of Lord Hartington and Sir William Harcourt. ‘ Nothing 
should be so sacred as a threat of resignation,’ Granville wrote 
to him in despair. Whenever he failed to get his own way 2 
conducting his ministerial business he threatened resignation. In 
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accordance with the covenant of the party of two, if one went the other 
must needs accompany him. Accordingly the distracted Premier, 
recognising the inevitable break up of his Ministry if Dilke and 
Chamberlain withdrew, gave way, and there followed an interval 
of comparative quietness. In the end the Premier himself caught 
the infection. Midway in the session of 1884 he plainly indicated 
his intention of resigning within the limits of its duration. It was 
generally agreed that Hartington should succeed. Thereupon 
David and Jonathan, in accordance with their custom, foregathered, 
discussed the situation and decided upon what places they should 
take under the new régime. Somewhat, I fear, to the disappointment 
of his affectionate colleagues, when the appointed time for resigna- 
tior approached Gladstone changed his mind. Had he at this time 
carried into effect his first intention the history of England, and to 
some extent that of the universe, would have been altered. There 
would have been no immediate introduction of the Home Rule Bill, 
with a consequent split of the Liberal Party that led the bulk of it to 
wander with brief respite in the wilderness of opposition for a score 
of years ; no creation of the Unionist Party and all it accom- 
plished until it in turn was shattered at the General Election of 1905. 
After experience of one year at the Foreign Office, with con 
current attendance at the House of Commons, throvghout a pro- 
longed session, Sir Charles Dilke found the necessity of resting on 
the seventh day of the week. He bought a piece of land at Dockett 
Eddy on the Thames, practically an island accessible from the river 
bank by a punt. At first he built a bungalow, whither he retired 
on Saturdays, went to bed at eight o’clock, got up at five in the 
morning, had a swim in the Thames, breakfast at six o’clock, and 
so back to slavery at Westminster by early train on Monday morning 
Whilst feeling the necessity of limiting acceptance of invitations to 
dine and sleep out, his instincts and habits of hospitality were not 
tobe denied. After a short while he built another and larger house 
afew steps from the bungalow, and during his ministerial career, 
with fuller regularity after his resumption of Parliamentary life as 
member for the Forest of Dean, he had regular week-end parties. 
Through a happy succession of autumns my wife and I were 
regular guests at Dockett. It was there one found Charles Dilke 
at his best and learned to like him with ever-increasing affection and 
esteem. At the time I speak of he had gone through a crushing 
trouble, finding comfort and consolation in his wife. Lady Flossie, 
the pretty pet name bestowed upon her by her husband, was a 
temarkable woman. Dilke met her for the first time when, as he 
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wrote in a ‘ Memoir ’ prefixed to her ‘ Book of the Spiritual Life, 


he ‘ loved to be patronised by her, regarding her with the awe of the 
hobbledehoy of sixteen or seventeen towards a beautiful girl of 
nineteen or twenty.’ Whilst still a girl she married Mark Pattison, 
Rector of Lincoln College, a famous scholar, of whom or of someone 
curiously like him a portrait may be found sketched by George 
Eliot in ‘ Middlemarch.’ Left a widow in 1884, Mrs. Mark Pattison 
became privately engaged to Dilke. She was in India when news 
came of the cloud that had suddenly, apparently irretrievably, over. 
shadowed the life of her betrothed. As brave as she was loving she 
telegraphed to The Times making public announcement of an 
engagement hitherto kept secret, and set forth on her journey 
home to complete it. ™ 
Her married life was one long honeymoon. She was the queen 
of the island domain at Dockett, with the ever busy statesman her 
attendant knight. In summer time, early and late, life was lived 
in the open air. Breakfast, luncheon, and dinner were served on the 
spacious verandah, which during Cecil Rhodes’ first visit reminded 
him of the stoep of Groote Schuur, where under a blue star- 
speckled sky, lit by a moon brighter than the sun attempting to 
penetrate the atmosphere of smoky London, I have sat far through 
a South African night, listening to a man habitually reticent of 
speech enlarging on the glories of Ancient Rome and the story of 
some of its Emperors. After dinner on Saturday and Sunday 
nights the guests at Dockett were accustomed to sit out on the 
verandah, a habit that demanded a generous supply of chairs. 
There was one which no visitor, however otherwise favoured, pre- 
sumed to occupy. In Dilke’s best handwriting, ordinarily rather 
lacking in legibility, was written ‘ Lady Flossie’s chair.’ Also he 
had built for her exclusive use a dinghy. After her death he was 
accustomed to row himself about the river. When he too was 
gone Lady Dilke’s niece Miss Tuckwell, inseparable companion 
whether in Sloane Street or up the river, had the dinghy burned. 
To her faithful heart and spiritual mind it was too sacred a thing 
to be used by others when its owner and its donor had made their 
last river journey in another boat pulled by ferryman Charon. 
Amongst the famous folk—British, continental and colonial— 
whom we frequently met during our visits to Dockett Eddy was Miss 
Tuckwell’s father, the Rev. W. Tuckwell, from his bold advocacy of 
Liberal principles known to the newspaper reader as ‘ the Radical 
parson.’ With an exceptionally wide range of reading, a marvellous 
memory that made its gems communicable, and a keen sense of 
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humour, he was one of the most delightful men I ever met. When 
Dilke built the large cottage at Dockett Eddy he placed over 
the door a Latin inscription. Mr. Tuckwell’s ready pen rendered 
it into breezy English : 


‘Tis tiny, but it suits me quite, 

Invades no jealous neighbour’s right ; 

’Tis neat and clean and—pleasant thought— 
I earn the cash with which twas bought.’ 


This last line isa reference to the fact that Sir Charles paid its cost 
out of his ministerial salary. 

Shortly after Lady Dilke’s death Sir Charles came to dine with 
usat Ashley Gardens. Familiar with his habit of punctuality that 
brought him to keep an engagement at the very moment for which it 
was fixed, I was surprised to find him in the drawing-room ten 
minutes before the dinner hour. Clasping my hand with a grip 
whose painful vigour I recall at this moment, he explained that he 
had called before other guests arrived, so that he might have an 
opportunity of thanking me for a brief notice appearing in Punch 
of that week of Lady Dilke’s ‘ Book of the Spiritual Life.’ 

‘It shows,’ he said with something suspiciously like tears in his 

eyes, ‘a singular insight to a complex character beautiful in all its 
varied aspects.’ 
i From his college days Dilke was in varied forms anathlete. One 
of his earliest achievements, of which he was not least proud, was 
winning the walking race in which he beat the University champion, 
covering the mile in eight minutes and forty-two seconds. A rapid 
pace of walking was a lifelong characteristic. His passage through 
the lobbies of the House of Commons on his way to his private room 
suggested a lap in the walking race of the mid-’sixties. The pace 
gave a centrifugal movement to his coat-tails which caught the eye 
of the artist who illustrated in Punch ‘The Diary of Toby, M.P.’ 
He was therein frequently depicted crossing the Lobby at a mile-a- 
minute pace with his coat-tails flying out behind him. Another 
peculiarity of this nature was his custom of being the first man 
out of the House when a division was called and the first to return 
to his seat when he had voted. Watching him take part in hundreds 
of divisions I never saw him fail to achieve this distinction. 

Whenever he stayed at Dockett Dilke occupied the room in the 
smaller bungalow. My wife and I were generally lodged in the 
same building. One Sunday afternoon, going over to our room for a 
book, I found prominently placed in the passage a shoe, with a 
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half-sheet of notepaper set in it bearing the strange device: ‘ Don’t 
make a noise. I am sleeping.’ In accordance with his habit of 
looking abead and leaving nothing to chance this was Dilke’s way 
of ensuring an hour’s undisturbed sleep, well earned by his early 
rising, his row on the river, or his long ride ashore. 

Mr. Tuckwell contributes a chapter to the portly volumes record- 
ing the ‘ Life of Sir Charles Dilke,’ commenced by Stephen Gwynn, 
M.P., completed and edited by Miss Tuckwell, Lady Dilke’s niece, 
and literary executrix of Sir Charles, a fortunate collaboration, 
producing a work that will take and hold a high place among 
British biographies. Mr. Tuckwell, who, like his daughter, long 
lived in intimate relations with the household, tells how through the 
last five years of Dilke’s life he breakfasted alone with him whenever 
he was at Pyrford. ‘It was,’ he writes, ‘ his softer hour, showing 
him in a specially endearing light.’ His companion frankly and 
truly says in large companies, such as frequently assembled at 
Dockett, Dilke “ was occasionally insistent, iterative, expressing him- 
self, to use a term of his own, witha fierceness corresponding to the 
strength of his convictions. At our breakfasts he was gentle, 
tolerant, talking and listening alternately.’ 

This last was certainly a mood unfamiliar at Dockett. When 
launched upon monologue, always interesting and informing, if 
any of the listening circle ventured to interpolate a remark, Dilke 
had a trick of hurriedly responsing “I know, I know,’ and forth- 
with the tide of talk surged on. His knowledge was almost literally 
universal. It wasas detailed as it was extensive. Challenged on any 
topic, literature, history, science or politics, he instantly responded 
with a precision and fullness of knowledge that suggested the subject 
was one he had exclusively studied. He was equally at home with 
the birds of the air, the running or creeping things on the earth, the 
fish in the river, and the flowers in fields and gardens. 

Oddly enough the only slip he made in a long life happened in 
one of these breakfast chats with Mr. Tuckwell. Talking about 
Disraeli he quoted some of his sayings. Among others a remark 
about Thomasson, the deaf member for Bolton, who, ear-trumpet 
in hand, was wont to seat himself near any bore who might at the 
moment be on his legs. ‘No man,’ Dilke reported Dizzy as having 
said, ‘ ever so neglected his natural advantage.’ 

The fact is the little quip was the invention of that veracious 
Parliamentary chronicler Toby, M.P. One night, in a nearly deserted 
House, Lord Sherbrooke, entering the Peers’ Gallery, discovered 
Thomasson, ear-trumpet in hand, eagerly drinking in the flow of 
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words from a prosy member who had otherwise almost succeeded in 
emptying the House. It occurred to me that the phrase in question 
was likely to express the feeling of Bob Lowe, and it was accordingly 
put down to his account. It was so frequently quoted in print 
and repeated in conversation that, in the end, Sherbrooke came to 
believe it was hisown. When his life was written it was so recorded. 
Ina letter written to me by his biographer, in reply to one mention- 
ing the fact of the case, Mr. Patchett Martin informed me he had 
found among Lord Sherbrooke’s papers a note in his handwriting 
‘owning up’ to the comment. 

After the second trial in the Divorce Case there commenced in a 
section of the Press a venomous campaign against Sir Charles, who 
found himself boycotted in the House of Commons he had formerly 
dominated, and in society once emulously competing for his com- 
pany. At the General Election in the summer of 1886 Chelsea, ac- 
customed to return him to Parliament by overwhelming majorities, 
deserted him. For six years he remained outside the place to which 
‘his heart untravelled’ ever fondly turned. It was not that he lacked 
opportunities of finding a seat. From time to time he was ap- 
proached by populous constituencies with mvitation to represent 
them at Westminster. He laid down as a primary condition of 
acceptance of his candidature that there must be ‘ full and absolute 
belief’ in him and in his word. The Forest of Dean gave the 
required pledge and, in 1892, returned him by a majority of two to 
one. The seat proved invulnerable at subsequent elections and 
was held by him at the time of his death, the tie between constitu- 
ency and member meanwhile steadily strengthening in esteem 
carried to the point of personal affection. 

He went through a painful ordeal during the first session of his 
return. A few old friends made a point of openly welcoming him 
back. Mrs. Grundy, M.P., fearful of contamination, showed a 
disposition to draw in her skirts as he passed by. What he suffered 
he never told, except possibly in the closer and sustaining company 
of his wife. He quietly set himself to live it down and, slowly at 
first, completely as sessions followed each other, he succeeded. 
For some time before he answered the call which nightly, at the 
close of a House of Commons sitting, resounds through the Lobby, 
“Who goes Home ?’ he had reconquered the position attained by 
him in 1885, a position which in the opinion of competent authorities 
(including Mr. Gladstone) was a sure and certain stage on the way 
to the Premiership. 





UNCONQUERED: AN EPISODE OF 1914.1 
BY MAUD DIVER. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


‘A seed of fire is in the human soul 
That tears can quench not... 3’ 


F. W. B. 


Heten, herself, had seen at a glance that something was wrong: 
very wrong indeed. When the two were gone, she returned to 
Mark with a flutter of trepidation at her heart. 

Sheila cared. By this time she was convinced of it. And 
Mark? Once already, in his blindness, he had flung aside this 
jewel of a girl. Did he mean to do it a second time open-eyed, 
because his body had suffered shipwreck in the service of his 
country ? If he had got that resolve in his brain, she foreknew 
the futility of argument. Yet—given the chance and the facts— 
she was prepared to fight it out with him, for Sheila’s sake no 
less than his own. 

But it was for him to speak first ; and she feared his silence. 

During her absence he had wheeled himself along the terrace 
and back again to that fatal corner, where a ghostly Sheila still 
sat in the empty chair, her arms resting on the table, a light of 
unearthly beauty in her eyes. His face wore the hard closed-up 
look that his mother had not seen for weeks. Casual talk about 
Bramleigh Beeches was sheerly impossible. 

“My darling, what has gone wrong ?’ she made bold to ask. 

He frowned and set his teeth. ‘Everything. Too perfect to 
last. I might have known it.’ He looked about im uneasily. 
“We can’t talk out here. Let’s get indoors.’ 

They proceeded to get indoors accordingly ; and on by the 
freshly crackling drawing-room fire it was possible to talk. Mark 
lit a cigarette to ) steady himself. Lady Forsyth sat in her favourite 
small chair, warming her hands, that always went cold under 
stress of emotion. 

‘Mark, did you speak to her?’ she asked quietly. 

“I came within an ace of it—God forgive me!’ 

Those three words confirmed her worst fears. But she could 


1 Copyright, 1917, by Mrs. Diver, in the United States of America. 
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say nothing yet. Her heart was beating fast. It was a distressing 
symptom, greatly increased by months of anxiety and the ceaseless 
strain of the war. 

So she remained silent, awaiting further revelations. And after 
a pause Mark went on :—‘I deserve a thorough good kicking. 
Wish I’d a father to give it me. Perhaps Keith will. I’m not 
blaming you, Mums. This massage business has done me no end 
of good. But in every other respect it’s been the very devil. As 
for her—she’s the most perfect thing God ever made. And I’m 
afraid . . . I’m horribly afraid . . . she cares. The look in her 
eyes dumbfounded me. There was no choice between a clean cut 

.. and surrender. .. .” 

‘And why not surrender?’ his mother ventured, fearful yet 
undaunted. ‘ Honestly I believe—it would be better and happier 
for us all.’ 

At that the stifled flame in him leaped out even as she had 
feared. 

‘Better for me . . . for you. That’s the extent of your honest 
belief. Mums, you’re not facing this business straight : though 
you thin you are. You're just a dear devoted mother-woman. 
Whatever your son cries for, from a Noah’s ark to a wife, you'll 
move heaven and earth to get it for him at any cost—to anyone. 
And I love you for it. But you can’t expect me, always, to see it 
the same way. I’m considering Sheila and no one but Sheila——~ 

“My dear boy, J’m considering her too!’ his mother cried out, 
unable to endure that last reproach. ‘I’ve been doing so a good 
deal longer than you have: and, believe it or not, my under- 
standing of her goes deeper than yours. I’m a woman. She’s a 


‘There you are!’ Mark fairly took the word out of her mouth. 
“It’s because she’s so divinely a woman that I refuse to let her in 
for... a travesty of a marriage. A girl like that was created 
for better things than dancing attendance on a broken man. It 
would be a sin. You know that as well as I do.’ 

She was silent a moment, recognising that he spoke the truth : 
one side of it. But even while she loved and honoured him for his 
refusal, conviction remained that Sheila, if she really cared, would 
recognise no obsi« cles. 

‘But, dear, after all, things aren’t quite past suite! she 
urged in a quieter tone. Surely Sheila has the right to know 
you love her, and to make her own choice.’ 
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Mark shook his head. ‘She wouldn’t think things out. And 
she’d be too tender-hearted to refuse.—As for me, there probably 
will be improvement, of sorts. But, so far as I can see, the 
chances are I’ll never be a whole man again: and I don’t see 
myself marrying Sheila, on the off chance——’ 

“Oh—yow’re hopeless! And she’s helpless, poor darling! Why 
must we wretched women always be dumb on this matter that 
concerns us above everything else? She ought to be allowed to 
take the initiative in a case like this.’ 

‘Just as well for me that she isn’t,’ Mark muttered grimly, 
But she detected in his voice the mere ghost of a vibration, and 
a wild hope leaped in her heart. Sheila might move him, or 
Keith 

At this point Mark leaned forward suddenly and flung away his 
cigarette. 

* Don’t let’s talk of this again, Mums,’ he said, more gently than 
he had spoken yet. ‘It hurts us both too much. Also it’s futile, 
Nothing on earth would induce me to offer Sheila—damaged goods : 
damaged in every sense. I’m the sinner first and last. When I 
ought to have been at her feet, I was wasting my substance on 
. . . Miss Alison. Oh yes... you knew. . . you’re welcome to 
your private triumph.’ 

‘My son—it’s no triumph,’ she broke out bitterly. ‘It’s 
torment. I would sooner have been entirely wrong and that Bel 
should have turned out worthy of your chivalrous love——’ 

‘ Well, Z wouldn’t,’ he contradicted her inevitably. ‘ I wouldn't 
sooner anything that might have robbed me of discovering Sheila 
as I’ve been discovering her these few weeks; even though it’s 
made things in general ten times harder to bear. She’s a per- 
petual inspiration. A light of earth. If she were only that—! But 
she’s more. Andso ... she’snot forme. Possibly I was mistaken 
this afternoon. It might have been .. . just her heavenly sym- 
pathy. I hope to God it was! We'll run no more risks, anyway. 
If she gets this leave of hers, I’d better go off on some sort of 
tour with Keith :—doctor’s orders! If he’s too busy, the Sinclairs 
might put up with me for a bit, or Uncle John down at Weymouth. 
The farther the better. We must furbish up some sort of present- 
able excuse. It’s pretty detestable, just when things in general 
seemed to be taking a real lift all round.’ 

And his mother sat listening to it all, mute and miserable, 
envisaging the spring and summer—that had seemed to promise 
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resurrection—darkened by this fresh tragedy. She knew, now, 
just how high hope had risen of late. 

‘And is this sort of thing . . . to be permanent ?’ she asked, 
with a sigh of utter weariness. 

He turned and regarded her reproachfully, the faintest flicker of 
humour in his grave eyes. ‘ My dear Mums, I sometimes wonder 
if you really have walked this earth for fifty years! Is anything 
ever permanent—except change? I suppose ... we shall both 
shake down in time and accept the horrid fact. But at present, 
as things stand, the less she sees of me the better. She ought— 
tomarry. And she probably will. Oh God!’ 

The last words were no more than a fierce whisper, and his 
hand closed sharply on the arm of his chair. 

His mother neither moved nor spoke. She leaned forward 
over the fire, her face half turned away from him, thankful the 
lights were not switched on. 

But although no sob escaped her, Mark knew very well that 
she was crying. In other circumstances he would have been on 
his knees beside her. As it was he sat there dumb; chained to 
the accursed chair, raging at his helplessness; raging still more 
at his very belated readiness to fulfil her heart’s desire. 

Soon she rose hurriedly, murmured something about coming 
back soon, and left him. . . 


They were alone that evening. Keith was dining at Wynch- 
mere and speaking afterwards at the Working Men’s Club on 
ambulance driving in France. They missed him badly, both of 
them. It is often the way with such quiet, unobtrusive natures. 
Keith and Sheila were alike in that respect: and all through 
dinner, both were vividly present to the minds of mother and 
son. But their talk in the main was of Bramleigh Beeches, Indian 
genius and the poetry of Tagore. 

After dinner Mark asked for ‘ Sadhana’ and music. He wanted 
to escape from talk that could not, just then, be anything but 
a mere makeshift between them: a state of things unnatural 
and intolerable to both. While his mother played Grieg and 
Beethoven, he opened his book haphazard at the poet’s exquisite, 
clear-eyed discourse on ‘ Realisation in Love.’ 

‘Our individual soul,’ he read, ‘has been separated from the 
Supreme Soul not from alienation but from fulness of love. It 
is for this reason that untruths, sufferings, and evil are not at a 
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standstill: the human soul can defy them, can overcome them; 
nay, can altogether transform them into new power and 
beauty. .. .’ 

Mark pondered that sentence a long while. It was like a lizht 
flashed upon the dark path before him; like the voice of God 
in his own soul, saying ‘ This do and thou shalt live.’ His faith 
in the Unseen was, like that of most Britons, an inarticulate 
and very hidden thing. But his brief, strenuous spell of service, 
followed by weeks of intimate, yet unspoken communion with the 
passionate soul of one small French nun, had intensified his inner 
vision and deepened the measure of faith that was in him. To- 
night he recognised and accepted the task assigned him ; recognised 
also that, just in so far as he fulfilled it, he would be still able to 
serve his country and his own people, in defiance of his handicap. 
The struggle between spirit and matter, that had hitherto been the 
keynote of his art, must now become the keynote of his life. . . . 
‘Unconquering, yet unconquered . . . ’. Stevenson knew. 

Yet still his desolate, rebellious heart cried out that with Sheila 
any achievement were possible: without her the future loomed 
dark and formless, a night devoid of stars... . 

Punctually at ten he asked to be taken up to bed. When he 
was gone, the house felt so silent and empty that Helen fled for 
refuge to her own room and her own fire. Anxious and disheartened 
by this fresh trouble, she clung to the thought of Keith as a ship- 
wrecked man toa spar. Her own pleading was vitiated—no deny- 
ing it—by the mere fact of her motherhood. Keith could speak 
more impartially, more frankly, as one man to another. She 
wanted to see him, and unburden her heart to him before she slept. 
But he expected to be late and had begged her not to sit up. 
Besides, he would be tired and it would not be fair on him. She 
must have patience till the morning. Her rebel spirit was being 
drilled into patience these days. 

The door into Mark’s room was shut. It most often had to 
be, now. But she heard no sound of footsteps. The men had 
evidently left him. Should she go in and say good-night ? Her 
heart yearned over him; and it was hateful to feel unsure of her 
welcome. Did he guess how acutely she missed his casual wander- 
ings in and out ; the arguments, the ‘ ragging ’ and the dear delights 
of their ancient comradeship, that almost seemed to belong to 
another life ? 

Latterly, under Sheila’s reviving influence, the old happy re 
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lation had been renewed with a difference. It was she who now 
yent in to him for early tea, when he did not peremptorily order 
her back lest she catch cold; and the ‘ hairbrush interview ’ often 
took place beside his bed. Being dependent on the men, he could 
not sit up till all hours. Now, to-day—just as hope was sending 
meen shoots into the sunshine—she felt jerked back into the 
miseries and uncertainties of a winter that she would fain wipe 
dean out of her memory. 

Finally, she decided to go in to him and chance the result. 

The comfort of finding she was welcome would be worth the risk. 

His room was in darkness: curtains drawn back, windows 
fung open, revealing a strip of starry sky and black pine branches 
blotting out a constellation or two. The light from her own room 
suided her to his bed. 

He said not a word. But his arms came out to greet her; and 
he drew her down, clinging to her, as he had never done in 
the days before War had crippled his strong, shapely body and 
shaken his nerves. 

‘I thought—you had forgotten,’ he said at last. 

‘And J thought perhaps—you would rather not.’ 

He tightened his hold. ‘I forbid you to think that, ever. No 
matter what the devil inside me may say or do. A nice sort of 
curse 1 am to you, little Mums.’ 

‘You're the dearest blessing of my life,’ she answered, her cheek 
against: his. 

It was some time before he let her go: but neither of them 
spoke the word uppermost in their minds. 

She left him at last, with his fervent ‘God bless you’ in her 
eas and hope renewed in her heart. Sheila—if she loved him 
sufficiently—must win in the end. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


‘Yea, there shall be a time that shall lay hold on a man unaware and shall 
give him one thing beyond his hope.’—Prinpar. 


Suz woke late, after a restless night, to find letters already on her 
tray and the housemaid at her washing-stand. 

In her room, as in Mark’s, there was never any need for drawing 
back curtains or opening windows to let in the morning. Winter 
and summer she performed both offices herself before going to 
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sleep. For her, boxed-up bedrooms, stuffily curtained, were 
anathema. Nature’s night was a thing of brooding beauty ; and 
the stars were her friends. If she woke in the small hours, g 
frequent event, she liked to find them looking in on her, to see 
them glimmering like Christmas candles through the blackness of 
her sentinel pines. 

Now the birds were making music in their branches, and the 
stars had long since been blown out by the sun. 

“Has Sir Mark had his tea’ ? she asked, as the maid went out. 

“No, my lady : he’s still asleep.’ 

‘Tell Macgregor not to disturb him.’ 

That meant—a bad night: for he was an early waker. And, 
for all her devotion, she could do practically nothing to ease his 
misery. It is one of the hardest though perhaps not the least 
salutary laws of life. 

She lit her spirit lamp and took up her letters. One of them 
was from Mrs. Melrose: an unusual event. In spite of the link 
between their children, and the natural inference that some day 
Sheila would marry Mark, these two were not friends. They were 
merely life-long acquaintances. But Mrs. Melrose, like many of 
her kind, could slip on the cloak of friendship when it happened 
to serve her purpose. And it served her purpose now. 


‘My pear Lapy Forsytu,’ she wrote— I’ve been feeling rather 
concerned lately about our Sheila and her future prospects. I say 
“our,” because, by her own choice, she scems to belong almost 
as much to you as to her father and me. But—after all—she 
mine. I am responsible for her welfare. And as we are such very 
old friends, I am going to write to you quite frankly on the subject 
of her possible marriage. Of course I know how you discourage 
gossip in every shape and form, but you are, no doubt, aware that 
for a long time Sheila’s name was coupled with Mark’s all over the 
neighbourhood. Quite natural—you must admit. And if Mark 
had not suddenly gone off at a tangent in another direction, I 
wouldn’t have given the matter a thought. I am far too busy 
to worry over trifles.’ 


(‘Too busy to win your daughter’s confidence or her heart!’ 
was Helen’s mental interjection.) 


‘But even in these casual days, it does not improve a gitl’s 
chances if her name is bandied about, coupled with this man and 
that. Last autumn there was that Mr. Seldon. Now I hear he is 
running after Miss Alison. She seems a dangerous young woman. 
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‘ But what chiefly worries me is this, I discovered the other day 
that people round here are again speculating about Sheila and 
Mark. And I am sure, dear Lady Forsyth, you will agree with me 
that this won’t do at all. Mind, I am not saying a word against 
Mark. But I do think that, for Sheila’s sake, he should be careful 
not to set people talking again in that way, as he would not, I feel 
sure, think of asking her to marry him, now. To be quite frank, 
neither her father nor I would wish it. And I feel sure you would 
not wish it either-—— ’ 


At this point Helen flushed furiously. Those velvety phrases 
barely concealed the direct hit at herself : but the next few sentences 
so startled her that she almost forgot to be angry. 


‘Personally, in strict confidence, I am convinced that Mr. 
Macnair is seriously épris with our little girl. Surely you must 
have noticed it yourself? And nothing would delight me more. 
He is clever, charming, eligible in every way. I thought of it 
frst when he began teaching her to drive. And it has been very 
marked since his return from France. I have said nothing yet 
to Sheila herself. She is difficult about such things; so shut 
in, Her Melrose grandmother all over. And Mr. Macnair is so 
modest. The sort of man who needs a certain amount of discreet 
encouragement. But darling Sheila is rather a little fool in that 
way. I’ve told her more than once her pride will be her ruin! 
Now she talks about spending her leave at Wynchcombe Friars. 
This would be such a good chance to complete matters and put an 
end to all this gossip, that I hope I am not presuming on our friend- 
ship, if I ask you to give them both a little push in the right direction 
—quite unobtrusively, as only an older woman can. It’s all they 
need, dear foolish creatures, and I may add you would earn my 
etemal gratitude. Forgive me if I have written too frankly, 
But being a mother yourself, I am swre you will understand. 
§o glad to hear from Sheila that Mark is really better in 
every way. 

* Yours most sincerely, 
‘ADELA MELROSE.’ 


It is hardly too much to say that before Helen Forsyth 
teached the end of that amazing burst of confidence, she had 
a dizzying sensation of seeing the world, her familiar home- 
world, the wrong side up. Keith and Sheila—whom she had 
always regarded as belonging respectively to herself and Mark;! 
And she—with her tragic knowledge of her son’s belated awakening 
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—was to give those two the ‘little push’ that would send them 
into each other’s arms ! 

Once or twice, at Boulogne, she remembered, this very 
idea had dimly occurred to her. But now—coming from 
Mrs. Melrose of all people—she found it intolerable. She re. 
sented it vehemently; not on Mark’s account alone. Yet the 
disconcerting fact remained that Keith might hold other views 
on the subject. She had always been sceptical over Mark’s non- 
sense about herself. At least—until this bewildering mument— 
she had honestly believed in her own scepticism. She had put 
the idea away from her and thanked God for the treasure of 
Keith’s devoted friendship. But this morning she perceived, for 
the first time, that she was not at all prepared for his falling in 
love elsewhere. 

Was she fundamentally given to self-deception, without knowing 
it—she who set such store by sincerity of soul? Only last night 
Mark had turned another of her ‘ honest beliefs ’ inside out. What 
would he say to this ? : 

And Sheila herself ? Incredible! 

Distracted by conflicting emotions and utterly perplexed, she 
leaned back among her pillows. There could be no peace, on her 
own account or Mark’s, till she had got at the truth. But—a 
gleam of humour flashed through her dismay—how was it 
to be done? “Wire to Sheila ‘Are you in love with Keith?’ 
Ask Keith over his coffee and newspaper ‘ Are you in love with 
Sheila?’ Confront each with the other on Wednesday, and say 
point-blank : ‘ Look here, if you two want to marry, Mark and I 
have no objections to make’ ? 

Perhaps they were hesitating on that score. It would be just 
likethem. And as to Keith, there was no denying that Mrs. Melrose 
had a case. He had never disguised his admiration for Sheila. 
Words and incidents, unnoticed at the time, came crowding back 
to her memory— 

It was mainly to Sheila that Helen looked for reprieve, especially 
after last night. Yet, if she went to Mark now, with this Melrose 
fantasy, he would simply say: ‘ What did I tell you? The real 
mother has a natural eye to Sheila’s real interests. If there’s a 
ghost of a chance for Keith, let the whole man win her if he can.’ 

Yes. Mark would say that: and he would be right. 

Of a sudden, she felt heartily ashamed of herself. What was it 
she had said to Sheila at Inveraig ?—‘ Be as kind as you please to 
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your poor things so long as you stop short of marrying them.’ Yet 
when it came to her own son, she was ready to eat her counsel 
without compunction. But then—Mark was Mark. And if Sheila 
loved him—if she preferred mothering her one disabled hero——? 

If—if! She was simply back again at her argument of last 
night. Till she knew the facts, speculation was futile. And until 
she did know, she would certainly say nothing to Mark. Keith, 
as usual, was her city of refuge. After breakfast she would get 
him away alone and tell him everything. If necessary, she would 
even show him that detestable letter. ... 


At breakfast in the study they talked war news and Government 
delays and the Great Offensive, that appeared to have been slain 
either by bad Staff work or by lack of ammunition and shells. And 
while they talked, Helen was surreptitiously watching Keith’s lean, 
thoughtful face, with awakened eyes ; listening to the even quiet 
of his voice with new ears. And all the time she was telling herself 
sternly that perhaps this very Keith, her own peculiar property, 
was in love with Sheila. 

When at last he went down to the library, she followed him at 
acasual distance. He had just grasped the door-handle when she 
reached the last of the stairs. 

‘Keith,’ she called ; and he turned quickly. ‘ I’ve had a letter 
that puzzles me rather. Can you spare me a few minutes ?’ 

‘The whole morning if you like.’ 

There was no fervour in his tone. He simply stated an obvious 
fact. 

“Well, come out on the terrace and bask in this lovely day. 
When the sun is kind enough to take notice of England we ought 
to give him every encouragement ! ’ 

She talked on rather rapidly for the sake of saying something 
and keeping nervousness at bay. She had a deep respect for the 
reserves of her men-folk : and now, too late, she shrank from laying 
a finger on the curtain that hid the real Keith from her. Outside 
on the terrace she fell silent till they reached the far corner, where 
Mark and Sheila had parted so abruptly the day before. 

“Well—what about your letter ?’ he asked, an amused note in 
his voice. It was so like Helen to ask for an urgent few minutes 
and then talk about April sunshine. It was the sort of thing that 
made her at once so aggravating and so lovable. 

No escape now ; and she plunged headlong. 
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“It’s from Mrs, Melrose. She has an idea... she says. , , 
you and Sheila...’ Quite useless. She could get no further, 
“I think,’ she added, handing him that innocuous-looking bomb. 
shell, ‘ you’d better read it for yourself.’ 

Mystified by her manner and mildly curious, he obeyed: and 
she, feeling uncomfortably shaky, half sat on the edge of the stone 
balustrade, watching his face for some sign of confirmation or 
reprieve. She saw his eyebrows go up, then draw together in a 
sharp frown. Then there leaped a flame in his grey eyes such as 
she had seen once or twice at Boulogne when he came into collision 
with immobile Authority. Finally she saw a dull flush creep into 


ta 


his face :—anger or emotion ? It was hard to tell. The curtain 
was not lifted—yet. 

Quite suddenly, he looked up and caught her eyes on him, 

‘Has the woman taken leave of her senses ?’ he asked, in a 
dazed voice. ‘Sheer insolence—all that twaddle about Mark. 
As for the rest-——’ He paused, and his flush deepened. ‘ Sheila 
and I are quite capable of managing our own:affairs without her 
inspired assistance.’ 

‘Precisely what I thought,’ Helen murmured. That ‘Sheila 
and I’ produced a horrid sinking at her heart. 

‘You? What have you been thinking ?’ 

“A good deal . . . since I read that letter.’ And the pang she 
had no business to feel gave her courage to go on: ‘ Keith, if it’s 
true . . . what Mrs. Melrose says, J want to say . . . on my own 
account, that you need have no hesitation in this matter because 
of Mark. He... he only spoke of it yesterday. He feels . . 
he has no right. I confess I had hoped—but . . . we both care 
so immensely for you two...’ 

‘That you are graciously willing to fling us at each other’s 
heads,’ Keith broke out angrily, ‘at the instigation of this im- 
pertinent woman. Upon my word, Helen, I stand confounded’ 

She also stood confounded. Anger from Keith was more than 
she had bargained for: and she was further inconvenienced by an 
ignominious impulse to weep. 

This gave Keith a distinct advantage: and he went on speaking 
with the same phenomenal vehemence. ‘I gave you credit for 
a better understanding of us both. Sheila and I, let me tell you, 
know our own minds very thoroughly, and have done so for years. 
You say Mark spoke of this yesterday? Ill warrant he never 


coupled Sheila’s name with mine.’ 
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‘No. He was speaking of himself. He feels... it isn’t 
fsir on her...’ 

‘A good deal fairer, in my opinion, than sending her home 
qumpled up as she was last night. Something happened, while we 
were out, that broke her all to pieces. Obviously, from the way 
you are both behaving, neither of you have a glimmering notion of 
yhat that girl feels for Mark. It’s my belief that, through long 
repression, her love has reached a height of almost sacrificial de- 
yotion ; and that’s not the sort of thing a man can afford to fling 
aside for a scruple—even an honourable scruple.’ 

‘Would you say the same,’ she ventured—secretly overjoyed 
that he shared her opinion—‘ if you . . . were in Mark’s position ?’ 

Keith smiled. His anger had spent itself. 

‘Most likely I should be as cruelly considerate as he is being 
now. But standing outside, I can get a clearer view of things. 
Helen, if he persists in holding back, it’s she that will suffer most : 
and I wouldn’t mind telling him so in very plain English. But 
it would be infinitely better, for her own chances, if Sheila could 
be induced to speak for herself.’ 

‘Keith! By whom ?’ 

‘By me.’ 

‘Would you do it—treally ?’ 

‘I would, if only to refute that woman’s fairy tale. . ..’ 

‘ But—when ?’ 

‘To-day, if possible.’ ‘ 

Helen’s eyebrows were eloquent. It was not the first time, 
since war awakened him, that she had been taken aback by his 
quiet swiftness of thought and decision. 

Before she had recovered from her surprise, he was speaking 
again. ‘So much for Mark and Sheila—good luck to them! As 
for yourself.’ He paused, gazing at her steadfastly. ‘You... 
blessed woman, has the truth never once dawned on you... . in 
all these years . . . 2” 

It was visibly dawning on her now, half blinding her with its 
brightness. She had thought to lift a corner of the curtain, and 
here he was flinging back the whole of it that she might see and 
know the depth of her misunderstanding. Confronted thus by the 
teal, hidden Keith, she found it amazingly difficult to say even a 
word in reply. 

‘Mark did write something once,’ she admitted lamely, ‘ in 
his last letter from the trenches.’ 
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He could smile now at the tragic memory. 

‘That accounts for the missing sheet ? ’ 

* Yes.’ 

*‘ And you didn’t believe him ?’ 

“No. Somehow it seemed . . . preposterous.’ 

‘ Why preposterous ?’ 

His laconic bluntness told her how deeply he was moved. 

* Keith, I’m eight years older than you. And... I felt as 
if it ought to be Sheila. And——’ A still longer pause. Her 
heart was beating in jerks. ‘I wasn’t altogether sure... of 
myself. Then when you came back, you gave no sign—— ’ 

‘ “ He either fears his fate too much, or his deserts are small,”’ 
Keith quoted, still watching her sunlit face. ‘ A little of both—in 
this case. My dear . . . it’s more than fifteen years now that I’ve 
loved you. I’ve never given a thought to any other woman. And 
I’ve never entertained a shred of hope—— 

She tried to speak. It was useless: but the quiver of her lips 
emboldened him. 

* Helen—was I wrong ?’ 

‘Partly wrong.’ 

‘Does that mean . . . would you—could you marry me ?’ 

“TI think it’s rather . . . could you,’ she said very low ; and if 
her words: were faintly discouraging, he had the tender assurance 
of her eyes. ‘I must be frank with you, Keith. What I have to 
give—though I give it with all my heart—is not the same 
thing . . . quite. I can’t be—you understand ?’ 

‘Of course I understand .. .” 

* But that’s only half,’ she interposed, smiling. ‘ And I had to 
say it. The other halfis . . . Ilove youdearly. Ineed you... 
at every turn. We seem to belong in a very special way to each 
other. And this morning I wanted to murder Mrs. Melrose. If 
that’s confession enough . . .?’ 

‘If?’ he echoed: and she had never heard his expressive 
voice condense so much feeling into a single word. 

She had risen in speaking, and now she stood before him in the 
clear sunlight, that made her eyes look bluer than ever, and dis- 
covered gleams of silver in her red-brown hair. But Keith had no 
concern for these, or for the lines pencilled by sorrow and strain. 
He looked beyond them to the springs of eternal youth within her. 
Frankly, and in a manner delightfully her own, she had confessed 
her need of him; yet he made no move towards her. They simply 
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stood there, a foot of space between them, their spirits linked in 
closest communion—satisfied. 

Even had they been indoors it is doubtful whether Keith would 
have done otherwise. The truth penetrated slowly ; and for him 
that moment had a sacredness, an exaltation—— 

A touch would have brought them down to earth. 

Yet it was he who first became aware of the ‘scarlet spider’ 
skimming down the drive. ‘Sheila,’ he said quietly. ‘ I’m certain 
of it.’ 

And he was right. The telegram was addressed to Helen, and it 
ran: ‘Cannot come Wednesday. Please forgive-—SHEILA.’ 

She handed it to Keith. He read it without comment and 
put out his hand for a form. 

Helen stood close to him, almost touching his elbow, while he 
wrote: ‘ Arrange to be free to-day. I am coming this morning. 
Urgent.—Macnalr.” 

‘Be off with that double quick,’ he said to the boy. Then, as 
the red wheels vanished, he turned to Helen. ‘ Just a chance it 
may get there before me and pave the way. I’ve business first in 
Wynchmere that can’t wait.’ 

He spoke so completely in his ordinary manner that Helen 
felt almost as if their wonderful moment must have been a dream. 
But it was no dream. He was talking of it now in the same calm 
fashion. 

‘We won’t tell Mark—yet,’ he said. 

‘No. It would be cruel. I may not even go up till you come 
back. He said he might work this morning and wanted to be alone. 
Afraid, I suspect, of my returning to the attack! Oh Keith, I 
hope you succeed.’ 

‘I mean to. I hope she will. That’s more to the point.’ 

Helen sighed. ‘Heimply adores her. One sees the difference 
—after Bel. But he’s hopelessly obstinate about it. I was quite 
angry with him last night.’ 

‘Poor old chap!’ His eyes dwelt upon her tenderly. ‘Some- 
times I wonder which of your two children you love best.’ 

‘ And I’ve sometimes wondered which of them you loved best !’ 
was her counter-thrust to that impermissible remark. ‘Go soon. 
And .. . come back soon. Mrs. Melrose will never forgive 
me!’ 
‘We'll survive that. And she'll have me to reckon with 
a 
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Before leaving, he came to her in the drawing-room, where she 
was filling a bowl with daffodils. Silently, he held out his hands, 
and she gave him both her own. 

‘Rather wet!’ she said, to cover a troublesome feeling of 
confusion. 

He smiled and drew her nearer. Then, very quietly, as if it 
were an act of consecration, he stooped and kissed her. 

Afterwards she came out and waved to him from the doorstep 
as he drove away: the same Keith to whom she had played elder 
sistec for years; and yet so strange a Keith that it was as if she 
had barely known him till to-day. 

Putting on her garden hat, she wandered out into the pinewood, 
dappled with sun and shadow, jewelled with patches of moss, 
Letters were waiting to be written. Let them wait. She had a 
consuming need to be alone with her amazing knowledge and her 
so strangely reawakened heart. 

Fifteen years! What was she, to deserve such love from two 
such men as Richard and Keith? Deliberately she linked their 
names in her mind. Deliberately she stood still with uplifted face 


and closed eyes. 


‘Richard, do you understand ?’ she whispered just above her 


breath. 
Only the pine branches rustled overhead. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


‘You yourself know not how beautiful is your gift.’ 
Sir RaBINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Ir was Mrs. Melrose who opened Keith’s telegram, and her elation 
may be conceived. Sheila was engaged, at the moment, on a new 
arrival; but directly she was free, her mother beckoned her 
mysteriously into the passage and handed her the envelope. 

‘I opened it, just to see if there was any answer,’ she explained 
with repressed eagerness, while Sheila stood frowning at the cryptic 
message that might mean . . . anything, everything. 

‘I wish you wouldn’t open telegrams addressed to me, Mother,’ 
she said, none too graciously. It was the second time lately 
that Mrs. Melrose had been guilty of that dire offence ; and she 
was one of the very few people who knew that Sheila could snap 
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on provocation: a sufficiently illuminating comment on their 





ere she 


hands, 





relation. 
‘ Well, really, dear, one doesn’t expect a wire to be a love-letter 


in disguise!’ Sheila, who could be dense at times, missed the 
delicate implication that Keith’s message amounted to a proposal 
“Of course you must be free. [ll arrange it with 






ling of 







as if it of marriage. 

Sister Nelson.’ 
orstep ‘Oh, please don’t trouble. J can arrange things all right.’ 
“elder And she did. 





Some twenty minutes later, Mark’s car drew up before the 
spacious, flat-fronted Georgian house; and Keith sprang out of it. 
To-day all his movements had a new alertness. He looked and 


if she 











vood, 

Noss, felt five years younger. 

ad a Three shallow steps led up to the front door; and just as he 

| her reached these, Sheila came out in hat and coat, plainly prepared to 
jon him. She looked paler than usual, but entirely mistress of 

two herself. 

heir ‘You got my wire?’ he asked superfluously. 

face ‘Yes. Very mysterious! So I thought .. . better be pre- 
pared for emergencies. Nothing wrong with Mums ?’ 

her ‘No. Mums is particularly well this morning. It’s not on 





her account I’m here.’ 
The emphasised word brought a faint glow to her cheeks. 


‘Mark ?’ she asked, almost under her breath. 
*Yes—Mark.’ 


‘You mean—he sent you ?’ 
‘No. The impulse was altogether my own. I am here because 


I believe in you, Sheila. Come for a stroll down the garden before 
we start back.’ 

She came—bewildered, palpitating ; prepared for almost any- 
thing but the actual event. 

From the house of many windows, park-like grounds sloped 
gently down to the Wynch, broader and lazier here than at Wynch- 
combe Friars. The grass was bright with crocuses and early 
daffodils ; and on the bare boughs overhead, half-opened leaf buds 


gleamed like jewels in the sun. 
Keith, as he turned, caught sight of Mrs. Melrose at an upper 


window, watching them go. 
“Your mother has her eye on us,’ he remarked casually. ‘I 


believe she thinks I’ve come tearing over to make you an offer of 





















marriage ! ” 
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‘You!’ Sheila confronted him in blank surprise. 

‘Don’t be alarmed,’ Keith reassured her, with his whimsical» 
smile. ‘Ive already been guilty of it once this morning.’ 

At that her eyes opened wider than ever, and he saw light dawn 
in their depths. 

“Mums ?’ 

He nodded. 

“How simply splendid! It’s been my pet, private dream for 
ages. But I was afraid...’ 

“So was I. Horribly afraid. Without reason, I am thankful 
to say.’ 

A pause. 

“I want . . . to congratulate you,’ she said softly. ‘ There's 
no one on earth like Mums. She’s the youngest of us all. And 
... Mark? Isn’t he glad ?’ 

‘ Mark’s in no mood to be glad about anything,’ Keith answered, 
with a straight look. ‘That’s why I am here. We haven’t told 
him. We can’t tell him... yet. And we can’t help him, either 
of us. Only you can do that.’ 

She flushed hotly and looked down at the crocuses. 

“I’m afraid you overestimate my powers. I’ve done all... 
I can.’ 

“No, you’ve not done all,’ he corrected her gently. ‘Or I 
should not be standing here. I take it that you .. . care for 
Mark : that you have always cared.’ 

She drew in her lips and answered nothing. Then she looked 
up at him, her secret unveiled. Strangely, it did not hurt her that 
he should know. 

“I thought so,’ he remarked to her silence. ‘ And on the 
strength of that conviction, I’ve come over to put the whole truth 
before you. It’s no easy thing I’m going to ask of you, Sheila. 
But I believe in you—as I said.’ 

He moved on in speaking, and she moved on beside him— 
wondering, fearing, yet longing to know all. 

Plainly and straightforwardly he told of her mother’s letter ; 
quieting, with a tactful hand, her incidental burst of indignation. 
Personally, he assured her, he felt quite grateful to Mrs. Melrose, 
who, in trying to do him one good turn, had inadvertently done 
him another. That consideration calmed her a little and touched 
up her sense of humour. 

“If she’s been any help to you and Mums, I forgive her . . . for 
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that part of it,’ she said in a voice that quivered between a laugh 
andasob. ‘ But I won’t forgive her... about Mark .. . ever.’ 

And when Sheila said that, she meant it, She had never for- 
iven Bel. It was the streak of northern granite in her disposition. 
Keith had purposely included those remarks that had roused his 
own anger. He had reckoned them his strongest cards. He now 
perceived them to be stronger than he had supposed, and he suffered 
a passing twinge of conscience. But the matter at stake was too 
vital to be tripped up by side issues: and he went on to tell her, 
in quiet forcible phrases, of Helen’s distress, of Mark’s repressed 
devotion that appeared to confirm rather than weaken his flat 
refusal to sacrifice her on the altar of his own supreme need. 

And Sheila heard him out in an unbroken silence. He could 
only gauge the effect of his revelation by her uneven breathing and 
an occasional movement of her lips. 

When he had told all, he stood still and confronted her. ‘ There, 
my dear,” he said, a deep note of feeling in his voice. ‘ It’s a tragic 
tangle. And, for love of Mark and you... and Helen, I’d go 
almost any length to unravel it. But there’s only one who can 
do that. And now perhaps you can guess what it is I came to 
say.’ 

She still remained silent, studying a patch of crocuses, realising 
acutely all that his request implied; shrinking, yet passionately 
longing to go in and win that which was her own. She had gone 


very pale again. But as realisation deepened, her face became one 


burning blush. 
‘Do you mean... that I must offer... myself?’ she 


asked at length, addressing her question to the crocuses. ‘I— 
I almost did it yesterday. At least ... I’m sure he saw it in 
my eyes. And... he slipped away.’ 

‘Yes. He would. I am afraid—if you really want to convince 
him, you must put aside all the conventionalities, all your natural 
reluctance, and... show him your heart. Make him believe. 
He only hesitates, remember, from the highest motives and because 
he has no conception how deeply you care.—Now, will you come 
along with me and put everything right for the four of us ?’ 

There fell another tremendous silence. Keith knew well that 
he could scarcely have asked a harder thing of her. Second after 
second she stood there, her hands clenched, wrestling with her 
pride, her dumbness. . . . 

Then she said slowly, as if speaking to herself: ‘Ican’t...I 
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can’t. It’s against my whole nature. The words would never 
come. Oh why... won’t he understand ?’ 

‘ Because he is a very chivalrous gentleman,’ Keith answered 
with significant emphasis. ‘ And if you really can’t bring yourself 
to make a move, well ...I1 must go back alone and confess 
I was mistaken. Of course, J can speak to him myself. But 
if I failed, I should fail fatally. It is strange. I felt absolutely 
certain of you, Sheila.—Is that your final, considered answer ? 
Am I to go?’ 

By a wise intuition he refrained from pleading or further argu- 
ment, and his stern quietness stung her as no reproach would 
have done. 

Suddenly she felt Mark himself tugging at her heart. She 
saw the look in his eyes, heard again those terrible words 
that haunted her brain. And was this to be the end? Were 
they all to be made miserable because there were bounds that 
her pride could not pass, a limit beyond which she could not or 
would not go ? , 

Against that arbitrary decree all her deeper, truer nature rose 
up in revolt. There were no bounds ... no limits. In that 
critical moment of decision her childhood’s creed of courage came 
timely to her aid. 

She looked up at last: and Keith saw that he had pre- 
vailed. 

“No. You are not going back alone,’ she said, steadfastly 
meeting his gaze. ‘I was a coward to say ... I couldn’t speak 
tohim. Ican. And I will.’ 

‘ Ah—that’s more like it!’ There was vast relief in Keith’s 
tone. ‘ You’ve saved my reputation for omniscience. Now, come 
and save Mark from himself.’ 

“If 1 can,’ she murmured, with a catch in her breath ; and they 
hurried back up the slope towards the house. 

There on the steps they descried, afar off, the severely repressed 
figure of Mrs. Melrose radiating congratulations. Keith, the re- 
sourceful, felt suddenly nonplussed. 

‘Sheila, look there! We’re done for.’ 

‘Not a bit of it,’ Sheila replied in her most matter-of-fact tone. 
‘We're in a mortal hurry and we don’t happen to notice her till 
we're in the car.’ 

“Capital! Lucky I backed it well away from the entrance.’ 

It was done—and neatly done. Keith was just turning the 
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cat when he ostentatiously caught sight of his would-be mother- 
in-law. 

‘Good morning, Mrs. Melrose,’ he called out cheerfully. ‘I’m 
srry I can’t stop. So good of you to spare her. She’s badly 
wanted over there.’ 

Mrs. Melrose, completely mystified and very much annoyed, 
futtered a perfunctory hand and went back into the house wonder- 
ing irritably what on earth had happened to Mr. Macnair. 

That Lady Forsyth could have happened to him never so much 
as entered her head. There had been a good deal of talk at one 
time; but it had fizzled out for want of fuel. Her chief concern 
at the moment was to prevent Sheila from becoming entangled 
again with Mark. When he would have been a really suitable 
match, she had muddled things. Just like her! But now—position 
or no position—it wouldn’t do at all—— 


And Sheila, with never a word of her intent, was speeding through 
the April sunshine, bent upon a permanent entanglement with 
Mark : one that no mother in creation could undo. 

As the little car lightly tossed the miles aside, her courage and 
purpose rose steadily. 

Keith, for all his own eagerness, drove at a low speed. He knew 
well, from experience, how rushing through the air scatters and 
paralyses thought. They had but seven miles to cover; and he 
guessed rightly that Sheila needed a quiet breathing space to 
mobilise her spiritual forces for the brave adventure in hand. So 
they drove leisurely between woods and fields and uplands, quick 
with new life and young desires. And throughout that most com- 
panionable drive they scarcely exchanged a word. 

Only when Keith handed Sheila out of the car, he retained her 
hand a moment in his own. 

“Luck follows pluck,’ he said, smiling. ‘JZ have no fear. But 
frst we must find Helen.’ 

They found her basking on the terrace with an open book in her 
hp. As a matter of fact, she had not read two pages. She had 
done literally nothing but await their arrival. 

“Well, here she is,’ Keith said, as Helen sprang up to greet them. 
‘My private trophy. How’s Mark?’ | 

‘I haven’t been near him. I began to think you would never 
come.’ 


‘Ungrateful !’ he reproached her gravely. ‘ We've done it all 
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in record time. We deserve congratulation. Now—give her your 
blessing and don’t keep her long.’ 

While the blessing was in progress he left them. His own tur 
would come in time. 

‘Dearest one,’ Sheila murmured between her kisses, ‘] 
do congratulate you with all my soul. MHe’s a treasure, 
This morning ... But you shall hear all that .. . after. 
wards.’ Then she stood back a little, blushing and smiling, 
“Mums, tell me true. Am I being very unspeakable . . . after 
yesterday ?’ 

‘Very unspeakable!’ The older woman slipped an arm round 
her and drew her through the open French window into the house, 
“God bless you, child,’ she added gravely, kissing her again. 
‘“You’re being angelically a woman. But, darling . . . are you 
quite, quite sure. ..?’ Her eyes completed the question. ‘I’ve 
had pricks of conscience, waiting here. Have you realised ... 
everything 2’ 

‘Yes. Everything. Long ago,’ Sheila answered steadily, a 
hot wave of colour in her cheeks. ‘It simply doesn’t count. 
Nothing counts . . . except him.’ 

“In that case I’m satisfied. But I couldn’t forget what you 
said once at Inveraig.’ 

‘Oh, that! Fancy your remembering. But now—it’s Mark. 
He’s my share of the War. And... gospel truth, Mums—I’d 
sooner “ mother ” him than anything else on earth.’ 

“Oh—if you can only make him understand that!’ Tears 
stood in Helen’s eyes. ‘It was not for nothing I christened you 
“ Queen of the Poor Things.” ’ 

“Mums, how dare you!’ For a moment Sheila was really 
angry. ‘He’s not a poor thing. He’s the most glorious thing 
that was ever made.—Now, let me fly upstairs. “ Valour will 
come and go!” ’ | 

Her low laugh had a break in it, and she hurried from the 
room. 

Outside the studio, she paused to steady herself. No sound 
came from within ; and she opened the door an inch or two. 

‘Mark,’ she called softly. ‘It’s Sheila. Can I come in?’ 

‘ Sheila!’ Amazement and smothered passion sounded in his 
voice. But there was fear in it also. 

“Come in, of course,’ he added hastily, as if to cover both. 

She found him by the open window, sitting at his easel, crayon 
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in hand: and on the easel stood a delicate pastel study of herself. 
If courage had wavered a moment, it revived at that. She looked 
from him to the picture with lifted brows. 

‘Quite good,’ she said, slipping past the awkward explanation 
of her presence. 

‘It isn’t. It’s a wretched travesty!’ he answered bluntly. 
‘But one must do something ... to keep going.’ He paused 
and scanned her face searchingly. She did not attempt to avoid 
his gaze. Her eyes were radiant, as if the windows of her soul 
were flung open to the sunrise. 

Sudden fear came upon him and sudden remembrance of his 
mother’s words. He had not fortified himself to resist this. Yet 
resist it he must. 

‘ Why have you come again so soon . . . like this ?’ he asked, 
going straight to the point in his usual fashion. 

‘Because ... after yesterday ...’ She hesitated and drew 
in her lips. ‘There could be only one way to put things straight 
between us and make you unsay that bitter thing about the dead 
having the best of it. Mark, it haunted me. But... I couldn’t 
have brought myself to come, like this, so soon, except for Mr. 
Macnair and mother’s extraordinary letter to Mums.’ 

“What letter? Has Mums anything to do with this ?’ Mark 
flashed out. 

And Sheila was thankful she could answer truthfully: ‘No. It 
was all Mr. Macnair. He came over because of that letter—I’ll 
tell you afterwards—and I found he knew . . . about my caring. 
He was splendid. He made me see . . . there was only this one 
way. He said—‘ Come!” And he encouraged me.. .’ 

‘Keith encouraged you ? It was no business of his.” Mark had 
found his voice at last. He had forgotten the mysterious letter. 
There was only room in him for one hope, one fear. ‘ Sheila . . . 
what does it all mean? Are you Sy 

“Yes, Mark ’—her voice took its deepest, tenderest tone— I 
am... asking you to marry me, because I know, now, that 
you will never do it yourself. And I know, now, that youdo... 
care...” 

“Care . . .% I simply worship you. And, for that very reason, 
I will not take advantage of your heavenly impulse of devotion ; 
though God knows I honour’ you for it. Broken things appeal so 
strongly to your heart. You have to make allowance for that.’ 

“I have to make allowance for nothing.’ 
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Her tone was repressed now and her eyes veiled. Was she to 
repeat yesterday’s ordeal, with aggravations ? 

“You don’t understand,’ he forced himself to say. ‘ You can’t 
understand all it would mean. Sheila . .. a man in my case has 
no right to offer, or to accept, marriage: and I... I refuse to 
snatch happiness at your expense. Keith ought to have known 
me better by now. . . . You, of all people, tied to a cripple .. , 
a sort of glorified hospital nurse! If I shrank from sacrificing a 
worthless woman like Miss Alison, is it likely I would sacrifice 
es a 

But Sheila had endured enough. 

“Oh Mark, can’t you see? Are you determined not to see?’ 


she cried, her low voice tremulous with passion, her twilight blue 
eyes full of pain. ‘For her, it would have been a sacrifice. For 
me... I—I can’t find the word that’s big enough. It’s not that 
I don’t understand—and admire your reluctance. But you have to 
understand too. Mark ... must I say all? Must I tell you that 
from the very beginning, since I was sixteen, there’s been no one 
. .. but you. There will never be. You are all I want on earth. 
You say . . . you have no right. But remember, there’s every 
hope. . . . Dr. Norton says so. And even if there was : . . no 
hope, if you were three times as helpless as you are, I would still 
rather be your hospital nurse than any other man’s . . . wife.’ 

At that, with an abrupt movement, he turned away and hid his 
face in his hands. 

“Oh, leave me... leave me,’ he murmured desperately. 
‘How can I see clear, think clear, when you stand there, 
. . . tempting me . 

His voice broke. Silence fell—and lasted. 

Sheila continued to stand there. Her hands were cold, her 
limbs shaking. If she left him now, his strong will would reassert 
itself. She could not go through this again. And there an end. 

Pride argued: ‘In the face of flat refusal, you can go no 
further.’ But she saw Mark’s shoulders heave . . . once; and 
there could be no more argument ; no more pride—— 

Without a word she went close up to him, slipped a hand round 
his head and drew it against her breast. 

In that fashion she gave him her answer. Yet he made no 
sign, till two tears fell upon his hands that hid him from her. Then 
he uncovered his face and looked up into hers, as an earth-bound 
soul may look into heaven. 
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‘Beloved,’ he whispered, ‘it’s a desperate risk. You’ve no 
right ... ve no right...’ But his arms were round her; 
and his head, that still leaned against her, felt the glad leap of 
her heart. 

‘ We have the right, if we choose,’ she whispered, and stooped 
her face to his... . 


At last he drew her down on to his knee and set her a little away 
to reassure himself that the impossible had actually come to pass. 

And she sat there smiling at him: too purely exultant to do 
anything but smile. 

‘You little thing—you little lovely thing!’ he said in a low 
voice of rapture. ‘ You're the first person that’s ever cut right 
across my will and bowled me over. I swore to poor Mums last 
night that nothing would induce me—— 

‘And you were conquered by a little thing!’ 

Very tenderly she laid her cheek against his. ‘Most whole- 
some for you—and a triumph for me!’ She paused, dwelling on 
him . . . realising in her turn. ‘ Mark, I wish I wasn’t quite so 
small, then I could help you more, my own self. Lifting you— 
and that.’ 

‘Lifting me!’ His eyes were misty with tenderness. ‘ You’ve 
lifted me clean out of the nethermost hell. Isn’t that enough in 
the way of assistance 2’ 

. “Yes—if I could believe——!’ 

‘Well, you may believe. I’m not given to high-flown talk. 
You’ve saved me from being a curse to myself and everyone 
belonging to me. That’s the way, Sheila—people are made!’ 

Then his face grew grave and the arm that was round her 
tightened its hold. ‘Mouse, it’s difficult to speak of . . . the 
hidden things. But I do want you to know what it means to me 
that you should have come, like this, refusing to let conventions or 
my own limitations stand in the way of our great reality. It’s 
readjusted the whole perspective of things, that was in great 
danger of getting out of gear altogether.’ 

“Yes, I saw that,’ she answered, her eyes filling. 

“Of course you did, angel of wisdom. And you’ve made me 
see—no end of things. There'll be some talk, no doubt, among 
the kind of people who must talk—or perish. But, when all’s 
said, if you and I choose not to regard this irksome disability, no 
one else has any call to make a howl about it. After all it’s nothing 
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—less than nothing—in to-day’s vast sum of tragedy. And there 
remains the great outstanding fact that it has saved me, so as by 
fire, from a woman whose love would have wrecked my life. Also 
—it has given me you, which is a long sight more than I deserve,’ 

‘ No—o,’ she protested low and passionately. 

“I say “Yes!” And I mean it. But—there’s one thing | 
wanted to tell you yesterday and couldn’t, for fear of telling . . , 
all the rest.’ 

“You were very cruel yesterday.’ A quiver crossed her face, 
and he held her closer still. 

“My darling, how could I dream you cared—like that! It 
knocked me to pieces. And now—I can only thank God all my 
days for Keith’s insight and your courage. But ... what I'm 
trying to tell you is this. The deepest and best in me, that was 
yours in the beginning, has been yours all along—buried under 
rubbish, but alive and untarnished by any contact with her, 
That’s what I meant when I said she never touched the depths. 
Mouse—are you glad to know that ?’ 

She only sat there gazing at him, mute homage in her eyes, 
‘It’s too much. I can’t say it,’ she murmured at last. ‘ And 
now—there’s poor Mr. Seldon torn in two. Perhaps... it’s 
the same with him 

‘Seldon! Was it her you were talking of ? Poor devil! Is 
she going to marry him ?’ 

‘I don’t even know if he’s asked her. They seem to have talked 
round it all. She says ... you raised her standard. He im- 
plies ... I’ve done the same for him. That seems to make 
complications. So there they are——’ 

‘ And here we are—God be praised !’ Mark broke in, a note of 
triumph in his deep voice. ‘ And we’re going to achieve something 
between us, you and I, now you’ve made a live man of me again. 
There’s a deal of work I can still do, with a Sheila wife to 
help me. How about dedicating the arts and crafts colony to 
our own fellows disabled in this war ? And those who are fit 
for it shall be put on to the land. My disablement won’t hamper 
me there. It’s a mustard-seed of a notion. It may grow into 
a tree. There’s a programme for you. Entirely your doing! 
You’ve been my real source of inspiration from the first. And 
you always will be—Don’t cry about it, Beloved: It’s too 
splendid for anything.’ 

‘ Yes—that’s why,’ she answered lucidly—and could no more. 
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The great wave of joy that swelled up within her broke softly in 
a shower of tears. It was the pent-up emotion of months. And 
Mark drew her head against his shoulder, comforted and caressed 
her; kissed away her tears and held her to him without a word 
till she had regained her lost control. 

Then: ‘ You’re not going back to-night ; don’t you think it!’ 
he said in her ear. 

‘T don’t think it,’ she answered, with a small shiver of happiness. 
‘Mother would bite me to pieces.’ 

‘ Well, that settles it. You’re under my orders now: and you 
take your leave from to-day. You must write a note to explain. 
Macgregor can handle the little car. She almost drives herself, and 
he can bring any scrap of luggage you’re wanting.’ 

‘Listen to the autocrat!’ She sat upright now, beaming on 
him. ‘And I’ve got to write a note of explanation. And you 
don’t realise yet what that means.’ 

‘Why ? Where’s the mystery ? That letter ?’ 

‘Yes. Interfering people are quite useful sometimes—by 
accident ! ’ 

‘Well—let’s hear. What’s she been up to now ?’ 

Thus invited, Sheila gave him a revised version of the letter 
that had achieved precisely what it set out to prevent. She omitted 
the most egregious remarks and skimmed lightly over the talk 
about herself and him; but before she had finished her recital, 
Mark’s quick brain perceived whither it led. 

‘Of course Mums took it straight to Keith,’ he broke in, exult- 
antly, ‘ and of course the good fellow had to blurt out the truth in 
self-defence. Well played, Mrs. Melrose! But why the dickens 
didn’t they come straight up and tell me? Here I’ve been left in 
the dark for hours: and I’m supposed to be master of this house!’ 

“Well, you see,’ Sheila explained, dimpling, ‘ Mr Macnair was 
too busy rushing off to fetch me. And Mums couldn’t bear to tell 
you when you were so unhappy.’ 

Mark’s eyes softened at that. ‘ Just nke her. How the woman 
spoils me! And I’m afraid you'll be as bad.’ 

‘I’m not so sure. I can be sterner than Mums. Mr. Macnair 


| could tell you that...” 


‘Could he? I'll ask him. And he carried you off, like an 


~~ Lochinvar, under your mother’s very eyes! Splendid chap, 
eith |? 


‘Yes. But he ought to know you better by now,’ she reminded 
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him gravely. ‘And he had no business to encourage me But 
with mother flinging me at his head, you can’t blame the poor man 
if he was in a hurry to account for me by foisting me on to you.— 
And I’m going to tell mother the whole truth,’ she concluded, 
colouring a little at thought of the ordeal. ‘That I knew you 
wanted me and wouldn’t ask, so I came over and proposed to 
you... and I’m not ashamed of the fact !—Oh look, there they 
are on the terrace, too pleased with each other to bother about us.’ 

For a few minutes Mark sat watching them with a very full 
heart. Keith was talking in his grave quiet fashion, and Helen 


walked close beside him, listening—absorbed. 
“Seems a shame to interrupt them,’ Mark said softly. ‘But 


I want her. She’s had worry enough on my account, bless her! 


And this is going to atone for it all.’ 
Then at the top of his voice, he called out: ‘ Hullo, Mother! 


Mums! Come along and report yourself at headquarters.’ 

She stopped, turned, and stood a moment smiling up at him. 
His voice, his face told her all she needed to know. 

“Come on—quick!’ he repeated; and she came, as always, 


obedient to his summons. 


THE END. 








